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GERMANY’S BALKAN THRUST 


N THE PATH OF THE CRUSADERS, but bearing aid, 
not defiance, to the Crescent, some four hundred thousand 
descendants of the followers of Barbarossa cross the Danube 

under the leadership of Field-Marshal von Mackensen, and the 
Great War ‘‘takes on a new lease of life.” Indeed, so it seems 
to the Philadelphia North American, it has now ‘‘entered upon a 
phase as distinct as that which began with the retreat of the 
yermans from the Marne or the sweeping of the Russians out of 
Poland. Until the tremendous issues now converging in the 
Balkans are settled, and one side or the other reaches the goal of 
Constantinople, the campaigns in France and Russia must be 
of minor significance.” Is the new thrust an exhibition of 
Germany’s inexhaustible strength, or a ‘“‘forlorn hope”’ to relieve 
a desperate need at Constantinople? The proud belief of a 
Berlin editor that ‘‘this is the beginning of the final triumph of 
German arms over the world ”’ is not shared by many represen- 
tatives of Allied or neutral opinion. Yet the Philadelphia 
editor just quoted is by no means the only American observer 
to be convinced that ‘‘Germany’s Balkan drive is a mani- 
festation of astounding power and that it presents a situation 
more ominous for her opponents than any other since her sweep 
through Belgium toward Paris.’’ Thus, ‘‘somewhere in Servia,”’ 
Europe meets Europe and fights for the road to Asia. What 
more, asks the New York Times, ‘‘ would Allah have?”’ 

Germany’s objective, thinks the editor of the New York 
Herald, ‘‘is to raise the siege of Constantinople because there is 
no ‘failure at Gallipoli’ in sight, and if she does not quickly do so 
she will be too late.”” But while the necessity of bringing help 
to the Turks in the shape of men, munitions, supplies, and moral 
support is evident enough to most press-writers, many of them 
incline to believe that Germany’s ultimate goal lies far beyond 
the Bosporus. A London war-expert writes to The Herald to 
point out that— 

“The Austro-German thrust into the Balkans is not so much 
the outgrowth of military necessity as it is the logical develop- 
ment of the Teutonic dream of world-power and, in the last 
analysis, a shoulder-to-shoulder fight with Britain for dominion 
over the vast reaches of fabulously fertile and potentially wealthy 
country that stretches from the Dardanelles to India.” 


That, declares the New York Evening Post, ‘‘plainly is the 


purpose of the Teuton invasion of Servia, beyond the mere 


subjugation of that little nation, beyond the necessity of bringing 


aid to the hard-prest Turks.”” And it continues: 


“We need not enter into exact figures, but it is evident that 
the latest developments have thrown half a million men into 
the seales against the Allies in the Balkans. That number is far 
larger than the size of the Turkish Army the Allies have had to 
deal with, and thus it means the release of the Turkish Army for 
a renewed offensive against the Suez Canal and in the valley of 
the Euphrates. Even while the issue is being fought out in 
the Balkans, the British Government is compelled to turn its 
mind to the defense of the Empire elsewhere. And if the 
Balkan fighting should end in an Allied defeat, the problem 
becomes formidable. What German leadership has done for 
the Austrian armies and for the Turks in Europe, it will attempt 
to do for the Turks in Asia Minor. The conditions are much 
more difficult, to be sure. Even German leadership will find 
it a task to cope with the enormous difficulties of a march 
through the Sinai desert. The prospects for success are not 
of the brightest. But the menace to Great Britain is there. 

‘*Nevertheless it is much too early to speak of an Allied 
defeat. Precisely because the Balkans bar the way to Egypt 
and India we may expect Great Britain to rally with all her 
powers to the needs of the moment. The ‘rush’ from the 
Danube to Constantinople may not be a rush after all. The 
power of the defensive in present-day trench-warfare is formid- 
able, and the Servian Army may, by digging in, prolong the 
Teuton advance until the Allied inferiority in numbers is 
redrest. It is one and a half times as far from the Danube 
to Constantinople as from the Karpathians to the farthest east 
attained by the Teuton armies in Russia, and the advance 
into Russia has lasted nearly five and a half months. Nor will 
the Teuton-Balkan forces available against the Allies be so nu- 
merically superior to the Servians, the British, and the French 
as the Austro-Germans have been to the Russians. As regards 
general efficiency, the Allies in the Balkans stand higher than 
the Russian armies. In other words, the task which confronts the 
Allies is a difficult one; the situation, as contrasted with the 
high hopes of only a few months ago, is dark; but we must wait 
for events to pronounce the verdict.” 


These developments, as The Evening Post sees it, ‘demand a 
supreme endeavor on the part of the two leading actors in the 
sanguinary drama—Germany and Great Britain.” 
their program: 


Here is 


“The special historic genius of both will be brought into 
play. Great Britain must call more than ever on her resources 
as the great sea-Power. She must guard the Mediterranean as 
closely as she has guarded the North Sea. She must ferry 
armies into the Balkans as she hds ferried them across the 
Channel. Germany, on the other hand, must demonstrate that 
her genius for land warfare is capable of indefinite applica- 
tion. She must show that her victorious campaigns, won through 
minute preparation and the perfect adjustment of her military 
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SCENE OF THE NEW BALKAN CAMPAIGN. 


In the opening days of October, Austro-German forces, 400,000 strong, moved south across the Danube and the Save, and east across the 
Drina. Belgrade and Semendria fell, despite fierce Servian resistance. The Teuton armies moved slowly up the Morava valley, pushing the 
Servians before them. An Anglo-French army had earlier landed at Saloniki, and was moving north to defend the Nish-Saloniki railroad, Ser- 
via's only outlet to the south, which was endangered by Bulgarian threats from the east. The first Servo-Bulgarian clash was reported at Knia- 
shevatz. It should be noted that a primary German aim is to control the railroad from Belgrade to Constantinople via Nish, Sofia, and Adri- 
anople. The first move was the alliance with Bulgaria, the second the attempted conquest of Servia. Varna and Burgas may be chosen as 
landing-places for a Russian expeditionary force. The shaded territory near Adrianople was ceded by Turkey to give Bulgaria control of the 


railroad to her #gean port, Dedeaghatch. 


machine, can be continued twice as far from Berlin as her present 
front in Russia, in a mountain country, poorly provided with 
railroads, ill-adapted to the niceties of strategic mechanism. 
It is a test of giants.” 

The Bulgarian alliance with Germany and Austria and the 
concerted attack on Servia are expected to have a profoundly 
depressing effect on ‘Russia, remarks the New York Times. As 

“distraction,” as ‘“‘a piece of sheer, imaginative audacity,” 
it would have its value in the general scheme of things, this 
pro-Allies editor admits; ‘‘but how this Balkan campaign, with 
what success it may achieve, can greatly, if at all, change the 
former predilection of events in Europe is something very hard 
to prove.”” This German dream of Eastern Empire is truly ‘ 
wonderful conception,” but, says the Macon Telegraph: 

“It appears that the gregt coalition has been made too late. 
If Bulgaria had come in when Turkey did, or if both of them had 
struck the‘-moment Germany started against the forts of Liége, 
the war would have been over, in all probability—then the hour 
of destiny for the House of Hohenzollern might have struck.” 

A campaign for the empire of the Near East may be on the 
cards, but the Springfield Republican observes that— 

‘The Germans might prefer for the present tc stick to the 
immediate purpose of linking up Berlin. and Constantinople. 
Simply in an exchange of commodities, arms, ammunition, and 
steel for Turkey, and copper and other raw materials for Ger- 
many, there would be a great reenforcement on both sides, and 
the Teutons can ill spare just now an army of adventure for the 
carving out of empire. Empire is to be won or lost on the main 
battle-fields, and these are still in France and in Russia. On 


An excellent map covering all Southeastern Europe appeared in our issue for July 31. 


neither side has it been possible to force a decision, and to 
withdraw an army for use in another field would make such a 
definite decision still more difficult unless the Allies also should 
be compelled to withdraw men for a new campaign in the south- 
east. German strategists do not think highly of Britain’s 
diversion of energy to the acquisition of territory, as in Meso- 
potamia, which can not be held unless the war is won, and are 
not likely to fall into the same error.” 


Turning from such conjectures and: predictions to consider the 
initial moves in the new turn the war has taken, we note that 
the first official and formal announcement of Bulgarian partici- 
pation in the war was the declaration of October 6, rejecting 
Russia’s demand that German officers be dismissed from Bulgaria. 
This was followed, according to the dispatches from the various 
European’ news-centers, by a Bulgarian ultimatum to Servia, 
and the rupture of diplomatic relations between Bulgaria ‘and 
the Entente Powers. An Austro-German army of 400,000, 
which had been collected near the Servian frontier, crossed the 
Danube, Save, and Drina on the 6th. Belgrade fell on the 
9th, and Semendria a day or two later. There were reports of 
Servo-Bulgarian clashes along the boundary, attacks of Russian 
war-ships on the Bulgarian Black Sea ports, and activity of 
Bulgarian airmen over Servian cities. In Greece, Premier 
Venizelos, favoring open action with the Allies, clashed with the 
King, and_ resigned office, despite his majority in the Greek 
Parliament. The Greek situation was complicated by. the 


debarkation of French, then British, troops at Saloniki, for 
the purpose of aiding Servia. The landing of armed forces 
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on neutral Greek soil was met by a purely formal protest from 
the Greek Government, but by no other resistance. German 
officials in Berlin and German sympathizers in this country 
insist on placing the incident on a par with the German invasion 
of Belgium, an assertion emphatically negatived in the Allied 
capitals and in the columns of newspapers in sympathy with the 
Entente. Nor are these Anglo-French forces the only aid 
promised the Servians. Doubters in the French Senate were 
assured by Premier Viviani that ‘‘the Allies can count on Italian 
cooperation in the Balkans,’’ and in the British House of Com- 
mons Sir Edward Grey asserted that ‘‘the cooperation of Rus- 
sian troops is promised as soon as they can be made available.” 


The most obvious fact in all the Balkan negotiations, as 
noted by many American editors and admitted by the great 
London dailies and public men of high reputation in London 
and Paris, is that the Allies, to use the Philadelphia North 
American’s phrase, have “suffered a crushing diplomatic defeat, 
or series of defeats.”” This defeat, adds The North American, 
is in part explained by the fact that— 

“Germany had the advantage of being able to offer to the 
huckstering Governments territorial compensations to be taken 
from her enemies, while the Allies had to rely upon concessions 
obtained from their friends. But Germany successfully in- 
duced her ally, Turkey, to surrender territory to Bulgaria, while 
the Allies failed in a like enterprise. German diplomacy, which 
has been a ceaseless irritant to nations like the United States, 
has found a fertile field in the Balkans and has cultivated it with 
surpassing skill and pertinacity.”’ 

But diplomacy, like Providence, is apt to side with the strong- 
est battalions. In the first place, ‘“‘the situation is one of the 
fruits of German victory over Russia,’’ as the Boston Transcript 
sees it, and the St. Louis Republic remarks that ‘‘since Russia 
was beaten to,a standstill by Japan and has seen her armies 
driven back before the Germans and Austrians, the White 
Czar no longer fills the imagination of the sheepskin-clad Bul- 
garian and the Greek among his islands as once he did.” In the 

















Copyrighted, 1915, by 5S. 5S. MeClure, New York. 
INTO THE VALLEY. 
—Brinkerhoff in the New York Evening Mail. 


second place, to quote the Springfield Republican, ‘‘the Allies 
blundered into the Dardanelles, and have been held in that 
trap for seven months. The coup was meant to impress the 
Balkan States: it has done so, but not quite in the way intended. 
While futile feats of heroism have been done at great cost of 
life, the Germans have run off with the Balkan prize.” 

These observations may easily be substantiated by official 


( 


or semiofficial statements from the capitals of the nations 
chiefly concerned. The Bulgarian Government thus states its 
case in a public manifesto: 

“Bulgaria must fight with the victors’ side. The Germans 
and Austro-Hungarians are victorious on all fronts. Russia 

















THE GOOSE-STEP. 


—Cesare in the New York Sun. 


will soon have collapsed entirely; then will come the turn of 
France, Italy, and Servia. Bulgaria would commit suicide if 
she did not fight on the side of the Central Powers, which offers 
the only possibility of realizing her desire for the union of all 
Bulgarian peoples.” 

Greece, neutral but armed, and apparently friendly to the 
Allies, has two voices, that of the King and that of her great 
statesman, Venizelos, now out of office. The latter expects 
the Allies to win, and says: 


“Tf Germahy was not able to win at the beginning of the 
struggle, when she found her opponents unprepared, we must 
face the logic of the conclusion that victory is more than doubtful 
now, when her opponents have at their command much vaster 
resources in men and treasure to draw upon and have command 
of the seas. Indeed, as time goes on, and if they can gain 
more time, reason points to the conclusion that England and 
her allies must win.” 

But King Constantine is not so sure. Greece, he says, ‘‘is 
merely loosening her sword in its seabbard,”’ and he deems 
it his duty “at all hazards” to preserve his country ‘from 
the danger of destruction through becoming involved in the 
general European conflict.” 

Much depends upon the attitude of Roumania, we are re- 
minded. Take Jonescu, a former Cabinet Minister, has af- 
firmed the ‘‘absolute certainty’? of German defeat, and, accord- 
ing to a Milan dispatch, intends to use all his strength ‘to 
induce Roumania to throw her sword into the balance.’’ But 
Premier Bratiano very carefully answers that the time has not 
come for his country to take part in the war. Whatever may 
be the real preferences of the man who directs the policy of 
Roumania, it seems certain to the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, *‘that military events in the Karpathians have had most 
to do with shaping that policy.” 

So prominent an Austro-Hungarian statesman as Count Julius 
Andrassy declares in a press interview that the Teutonic diplo- 
matie victory was due to “‘our military victories over Russia.” 
He expects the Central Powers to open “through communica- 
tion from Ostend to the Persian Gulf, and perhaps Egypt.” 

On the other hand, while members of the British and French 
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Governments admit that the Balkan situation is grave and 
critical, Lord Crewe declared in the British House of Lords: 


“‘This attack on Servia will only make sterner and fiercer the 
determination of the Allies to carry the war through to a def- 
inite victory at whatever cost. Nothing has occurred in any 
part of the world to weaken that resolution, and we will 
maintain it.” 





THE END OF WATCHFUL WAITING 
()« LONG POLICY of watchful waiting in Mexico 


terminates in our recognition of Carranza’s Government, 
observes the New York Globe (Ind.), which adds that at 
best this is ‘‘a doubtful solution of a perplexing problem.”’ This 
opinion and others that chime with it are occasioned by the 
communication from the State Department to the press that 
the Pan-American conferees, ‘‘after careful consideration of the 
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CARRANZA'S ARGUMENT FOR RECOGNITION. 


facts, have found that the Carranzista party is the only party 
possessing the essentials for recognition as the de-facto Govern- 
ment of Mexico, and they have so reported to their Govern- 
ments.’’ While this seems to be no more than a recommenda- 
tion that Carranza be recognized, we learn from Washington 
dispatches that it is considered ‘‘tantamount to recognition.” 
Looking to the result of the Pan-American concert to bring law 
and order into Mexico, the New York Times (Ind. Dem.) finds 
that the Administration’s present course is in direct violation of 
the plan originally formed by Secretary of State Lansing and his 
Latin-American conferees. That plan, it is recalled, was to have 
all the Mexican leaders convene to agree upon a program of 
pacification. Now the one faction-leader who rejected the in- 
vitation is to have recognition and the others are ignored. The 
seeming inconsistency needs no excuse if the action is justifiable, 
The Times observes, for ‘it is better to be inconsistent 
than wrong,” tho ‘‘it is possible, however, to be both.”” Never- 
theless this journal feels that when the reasons for this action 
are made known they will be found sufficient, yet “‘unless they 
are, if the statements of Carranza’s opponents are to be heeded, 
the situation in Mexico will not be improved, but quite the con- 
trary.”” According to a Washington correspondent of the 
New York Herald (Ind.), the outstanding feature of the recogni- 
tion of Carranza is that it is to be extended ‘‘ without any condi- 
tions accepted by the First Chief save those which he has all 
along admitted his willingness to agree to.” 

The South-American Governments which recognize Carranza 
are Brazil, Chile, the Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Guatemala, 
and Uruguay, and it appears from inquiries that ‘‘all of the other 
fifteen Latin-American republics are prepared to extend rec- 
ognition to Carranza.” No information as to Carranza’s 
acceptability to any European Power has been sought, we are 


told, and ‘‘the settlement of the Mexican problem, through the 
present effort, is of an exclusively American character.’ The 
assurances made by General Carranza before recognition was ac- 
corded are outlined by the Herald correspondent as follows: 


‘‘Regarding the treatment to be accorded religious workers, 
Carranza made only the following promise: 

‘*Religious workers who have not been: and who will not be 
active in politics in Mexico are free to return and will receive 
protection of their lives and property. They will enjoy freedom 
to continue their religious work so long as their activities do not 
extend into the political field. 

“Tt is understood that further negotiations with General 
Carranza are to be held concerning amnesty to be granted to 
political offenders. Thus far his promise amounts only to this: 

‘““Amnesty will be accorded to all political offenders save the 
leaders of the revolution against the Carranza Government.” 


This correspondent relates also that the question of foreign 
claims against Mexico was not considered because a recognized 
Government there assumes the obligations of former Governments 
and pays all foreign claims under the rules of international law. 
Then coming to an embargo on the shipment of arms to the 
enemies of Carranza, we are told that ‘‘the act of recognition, it 
is explained, will bring such an embargo as a logical corollary.” 
The New York Sun (Ind.) is severe in its strictures on the Ad- 
ministration’s action in Mexico, and says that President Wilson’s 
purpose in recognizing Carranza is not to be looked for within 
the boundaries of that Republic, and adds: 


“The latest Mexican adventure of President Wilson might 
be cited as a contradiction of much that has heretofore received 
his approval. It is. But in the inconsistencies and mutually 
destructive elements that compose the President’s Mexican 
‘policy,’ why single out one for special honor? The bargain 

. was struck to meet the extremities of domestic politics, to 
facilitate escape from an embarrassing inquisition, and if it 
reduces Congress to silence the object of Mr. Wilson will be 
achieved.” 


In the judgment of the Kansas City Journal (Rep.), Carranza 
will be acceptable ‘‘provided due arrangements are made to 
watch him every minute and see that he carries out his promises 
instead of his vengeances and greed’’; while the New Orleans 
Item (Ind.) describes the recognition as quasi-intervention, just 
as the refusal to recognize Huerta was quasi-intervention. It is 
only a half-measure, this journal adds, but it is logical and 
‘‘may by some remote happy chance produce for a few months 
the appearance of pacifieation.”” While the European War lasts, 
remarks the Louisville Times (Dem.), it is much better to have 
Carranza to blame for conditions in Mexico than that we should 
shou'der this responsibility ourselves. The change will not help 
Mexico, but it does get us out of ‘‘a bad fix’; and The Times 
goes on to say that ‘‘sooner or later, when the war in Europe is 
over, the United States will have to make Mexico behave or 
stand by while the European nations take over the job.”” Altho 
Carranza has been far from satisfactory in his dealings with the 
United States, observes the Chicago Herald (Ind.), ‘‘everything 
indicates that he is the most available man that could be chosen.” 
First of his qualifications, according to this journal, is the fact 
that he is at the head of the stronger side, and the second that 
he is by education better prepared to discharge the duties of the 
Presidency than ‘‘the illiterate Villa.’’ Yet neither of them is an 
ideal selection, The Herald adds, and Washington apparently be- 
tween two bad choices is simply taking the man who seems to 
have a better chance to suppress his rival and restore order in 
Mexico. Hopeful also is the tone of the New York Evening 
Post (Ind.), which, after five years of turmoil, sees ‘brighter 
days” on the way for Mexico, and altho disclaiming any pre- 
tense of speaking with certainty of the future, says that ‘‘the 
signs point clearly to the termination of a painful period of 
transition, the establishment in Mexico not merely of order, but 
of a new order.” 
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AN EMBARRASSING POSSIBILITY—-WHEN PEACE COMES. 


—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 





Reprinted by permission of the New York *‘ Evening Journal.”’ 


FEEDING THE MONSTER. 
—Coffman in the New York Evening Journal. 


ON LENDING MONEY IN WAR-TIME. 


CHICAGO BRINGS A DEAD LAW TO LIFE 


HICAGO’S FIRST DRY SUNDAY “within the mem- 
> ory of practically all its people” is considered in some 
quarters as another straw showing the wind that blows 
toward prohibition, while in others we read that it is ‘“‘a phe- 
nomenon attracting nation-wide interest, not to say amaze- 
ment.’’ Since 1845 the Sunday-closing law has been on the 
statute-books of Illinois, recalls the Chicago Herald, and ‘‘for 
at least forty years Chicago mayors either have been openly 
hostile to Sunday-closing or have managed to evade the issue 
more or less gracefully.’”” Now comes Mayor Thompson and 
instructs the police to enforce the law; and, as The Herald 
remarks, ‘‘the liquor trade obeyed the mandate with practical 
and commendable unanimity.’”’ What is more, according to 
the testimony of many who are neither prohibitionists nor in- 
terested in the liquor trade, the general effects of the ‘‘dry”’ 
Sunday were pleasing. These impressions are supported by the 
police records; and the reports of police captains in all parts 
of the city may be summed up in the line: ‘‘Quietest day in 
years; almost no drunkenness and disorder.’”’ Church atten- 
dance increased, theaters and moving-picture shows were filled 
to capacity, The Herald informs us, while about 20,000 liquor- 
trade employees had a day of rest. Altho the sudden order of 
one mayor does not mean that Chicago will never again have 
open saloons on Sunday, remarks the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, ‘‘we see in the incident, nevertheless, striking evidence 
that the wave of country-wide opposition to the liquor traffic has 
not yet reached its height.”” Yet even if Chicago’s experiment 
in decency should prove brief, this journal adds, its effect will 
not be lost, for ‘‘every intelligent observer knows that. the 
saloon is doomed and that the sentiment which demands its 
extinction will not long tolerate its most lawless manifestation.” 
Another organ strong in its support of Mayor Thompson’s 
innovation is the Chicago Journal, which says that the man 
who can not get along without liquor one day in seven is no 
longer a self-controlled and responsible citizen, but ‘‘a hopeless 
slave to drink.’”” Such a man may never be drunk, in the usual 
sense of the word, adds The Journal, but he is never free from 
the influence of liquor, and ‘‘men constantly under the influ- 
ence of stimulants are not fit persons to decide municipal poli- 
cies.” On the other hand, the Chicago Herald, quoted above 
on the effects of the first ‘‘dry’”’ Sunday, makes note of the 
suggestion that Governor Dunne eall a special session of the 
legislature to deal with the problem, and observes that this 
may be a good thing and the citizens of Chicago ‘“‘should have 


a chance to express themselves on what action they desire the 
legislature to take, should a special session be called.”” We 
read, then: 

“The foes of liquor in Chicago for the last year have been 
planning a campaign to make Chicago ‘dry.’ The Mayor’s 
bomb—for it is that, nothing more or less—has brought the 
fight to a focus and has involved the whole State, for it is a 
State law which is in issue, in the tangle. The law is on the 
statute-books. If it is a blue law, an archaic survival of the 
legislature’s horizon of seventy years ago in conflict with pres- 
ent public opinion, it should be repealed. If, in the judgment 
of the citizenry of the day, it is a wise enactment, it should be 
enforeed.”’ 

So, too, thinks the Philadelphia Record, which says that “‘if 
public sentiment is against the closing, the present movement 
is doomed to failure’; and the Rochester Herald considers it 
problematical whether a majority of Chicago’s voters would 
favor closing the saloons on Sunday. There is a large German 
population in the city, this journal reminds us, ‘which demands 
its beer on Sunday the same as on every other day of the week, 
and if there is any way to prevent the Germans from getting 
their Sunday beer we have never heard of it.”” What the up- 
shot of Mayor Thompson’s order will be, The Herald goes on to 
say, remains to be seen, but in any event “there are few who 
believe that it is possible to keep Chicago ‘dry’ for any length of 
time.” In the view of the Newark Star such movements 
never amount to more than a spasm in American communities 
of the first rank, and it adds that it will be time enough to moral- 
ize on the effect of a ‘‘dry’’ Chicago when we see whether it 
lasts more than another Sunday or two. As to the political 
element in the Chicago situation, the St. Louis Republic 
reminds us that while the city was recovering from the shock 
of its first ‘““dry’’ Sunday the United Societies for Local Self- 
Government came forward with a statement signed by the 
Mayor before election in which ‘‘he solemnly declared that he 
was opposed to a closed Sunday, and that he believed the State 
Sunday laws obsolete.’ Consequently the United Societies 
are now calling the mayor a ‘“double-dealer’’ and “ pledge- 
repudiator,”’ and, says The Republic, ‘‘they may be right about 
it, tho the wording of the pledge is slightly ambiguous.”’ Whether 
they are right or not, in the opinion of this journal, it is clear 
that the Mayor went a long way to get the wet vote. Perhaps 
he felt he could not win unless he did sign, as has been the case 
with many another candidate, and this journal adds that ‘‘ there 
is small wonder that a ery went up in the Illinois legislature 
last winter for. a law which would penalize the solicitation of 
pledges from candidates.” 
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COLORADO’S “REPUBLIC OF LABOR” 


LL THE ROCKEFELLERS seem to be “veering 
A toward the idea of industrial democracy,” observes 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger in noticing young Mr. 
Rockefeller’s plan for a workers’ organization of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company. His aim, as quoted from him in our 
issue of the 9th, is to ‘“‘devise something absolutely demo- 
cratic—something that will take in all workmen, whether they 
belong to the union or not.” On this point The Ledger says 
it is ‘obvious that hearty acceptance of the plan by the miners 
would mean the slow death of- the union’’; and it adds that 
‘indeed, the plan seems to have been drawn partly with a 
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‘*GUESS THE BED IS A LITTLE HARD, PAL!” 
—From the Allentown (Pa.) Labor Herald. 


view toward destroying the cohesiveness of the miners.’”’ As 
this journal analyzes the project, if the plan be accepted no 
miner would represent more than 150 others, the miners would 
be divided into five separate districts, and even when the 
representatives met ‘‘they would not deal directly with the 
company,” but with an equal number of the company’s repre- 
sentatives. Then all would delegate their authority to commit- 
tees. Such an arrangement impels 7'he Ledger to describe Mr. 
Rockefeller’s plan as ‘‘hyperrepresentative,” and leaving so 
many chances for the desires of the miners to get lost in the 
shuffle that “‘probably they will prefer to fight on for recog- 
nition of their union, through which they can deal directly with 
the employers.” For all that, the concessions which Mr. Rocke- 
feller makes strike this journal as amazing “‘in view of the 
attitude shown by the Standard Oil Company as recently as 
the Bayonne strike.’”’ The plan involves improved social life 
and living conditions for the miners and their families, and 
foreshadows the likelihood that on most questions coming up 
the miners will have ‘equal representation on the commit- 
tees.”” So The Ledger concludes that if the plan in sum means 
that ‘‘the Rockefellers recognize that employers are not wise 
enough or generous enough to govern huge masses of employees 
with unlimited power, . . . then the women and children of 
Ludlow had very fruitful deaths.’ Altho leaders of organized 
labor look with more or less contempt on the Rockefeller pro- 
posal, as the press inform us, nevertheless it has been approved 
by a unanimous vote of mine officers and delegates of the miners 
employed by the companies. Returns of the referendum vote 
of the workers show that the plan has been adopted by a vote 
of 2,253 to 483. The attitude of the United Mine Workers of 


America toward the Rockefeller plan is made plain in a statement 
issued by one of their committees and sent to the New York 
Times by one of its Denver correspondents. The statement 
reads in part: 

“The proclamation fails to provide for meetings or conven- 
tions of the miners, except locally, and by so doing insures 
company domination of its workings. All meetings, except 
local mine-meetings, are to be joint meetings, where the com- 
pany will have equal representation, thus eliminating the danger 
of the collective action that might result if the men from several 
mines met together free from company influence.”’ 


The committee also comment on the fact that many bene- 
ficial concessions are now granted that were contended for two 
years ago, and express the belief that, if sincerely carried out, 
the plan will no doubt eradicate some of the lesser evils of long 
standing. They claim then that— 


“The evils that are fundamental will be eradicated when the 
men are represented by a labor-organization powerful enough 
to compel recognition of the industrial, political, and civie rights 
of its members, and capable of writing these principles into the 
joint agreement along with the rights claimed by the employer. 
To grown men of independent thought the ‘plan’ can not be 
other than repugnant.” 


We read in another Denver dispatch the opinion of Mr. John 
R. Lawson, member of the International Board of United Mine 
Workers, who is out on $35,000 bail for complicity in fatal labor- 
disturbances while the Supreme Court decides on his application 
for a new trial. ‘*The plan is not practical,” says Mr. Lawson, 
‘‘and will not prove the factor to promote industrial peace in 
Colorado, because it does not contain the essentials of collective 
bargaining, but rather attempts to substitute paternalism for 
democracy and philanthropy for justice. The coal-miners of 
Colorado are not seeking charity; they want justice.”” Another 
labor-verdict on Mr. Rockefeller’s plan is to be found in a Wash- 
ington dispatch to the New York Tribune which quotes Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor, as 
saying that “Organizer Rockefeller’ should not stop at Colorado, 
but should ‘‘carry his benevolent and practical purposes into 
full execution”’ in all his industries and not wait until ‘‘another 
massacre like that at Ludlow breaks out.” 

Turning to the opinion of the Colorado press, we hear from 
the Colorado Springs Gazette that during his visit in the State 
Mr. Rockefeller has ‘‘shown himself honest in his desire to 
better industrial conditions,’ and that while it believes ‘‘ time 
alone can prove the practicability’? of his plan, at least he 
makes ‘‘a sincere effort to face and solve fairly and justly ques- 
tions which have been at the root of Colorado’s bitter labor- 
wars.” The Pueblo Star-Journal pronounces the plan ‘‘a dis- 
tinct step forward in the relations which should exist between 
capital and labor,” and adds that the outcome of it ‘will be 
watched with interest all over the civilized world.” If Mr. 
Rockefeller succeeds in his project, remarks the Pueblo Chie/- 
tain, he will confer ‘‘one of the greatest possible benefits upon 
humanity,’”’ while if he should fail ‘‘he will at least have made 
a most interesting experiment and one that will long hold a 
place in the history of industrial organization.”” The Trinidad 
Chronicle-News says that this new industrial experiment proves 
Mr. Rockefeller’s visit to Colorado has not been ‘‘a pleasure- 
jaunt or a mere get-acquainted excursion,” and that his plan 
provides for ‘‘a literal republic of capital and labor.” Mr. John 
C. Shaffer, editor of the Denver Rocky Mountain News, the Denver 
Times, the Chicago Post, the Indianapolis Star, the Louisville 
Herald, the Terre Haute Star, and the Muncie Star, states in the 
journal first mentioned his conviction that Mr. Rockefeller is 
‘“‘anxious to bring about real improvement and place capital 
and labor on a closer meeting-ground.”” The Leadville Herald 
Democrat observes optimistically that if the recent strike has 
had ‘‘a sobering effect on, all parties, and has resulted in the 
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at the Gaillard (Culebra) Cut. 








A HIGHLY UNDESIRABLE ISLAND. 


In the foreground is a mound of earth forced up in the middle of the Panama Canal by the weight of the hills on either side of the waterway 
In the background are some of the dredges which are likely to be kept very busy for months. 








devising of methods by which arbitration and conciliation can 
take the place of dynamite and gunmen, it has not been in 
vain.” Finally, the less optimistic view-point of the labor-press 
is suggested by the Boulder County Miner, which remarks: 


‘‘The King will go. He will leave things better than they 
were. His servants will get a taste of better things, but the age- 
old love of freedom will not die out of their souls. Rather will 
it flourish and grow strong. With the greater intelligence that 
will come from better living-conditions, they will know better 
how to secure industrial democracy when the time comes. 

‘‘But if Rockefeller’s protestations of good intentions are 
false; if his departure sees no improvement in the conditions of 
his servants; if the history of the past is repeated in the future, 
then the revolt will be no less inevitable, but only the more 
bloody!” 





THE PANAMA-CANAL BLOCKADE 


r \HE HEAVY MONEY-LOSS which commerce suffers 
through the closing of the Panama Canal because of 
earth-slides in the Gaillard Cut does not impress edi- 

torial observers so much as the ominous possibility of such a 

happening in time of war. What if a duplication of the slide 

at Gold Hill should appear when a great naval movement 
depended on the Canal being open, the Louisville Courier- 

Journal inquires; and the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, 

recalling that the interoceanic waterway was built not only for 

commerce, but for the United States Navy, insists that the 

Canal must be put in shape to be available at all times. It 

joins in the chorus of approval of the decision of Major-General 

Goethals, Governor of the Canal Zone, to withdraw his res- 

ignation, which was to take effect November 1, and to stick 

to his job till it is properly finished. Of all the slides that have 
occurred at Panama, remarks the Philadelphia Inquirer, this 
is the worst, for something like ten million cubic yards of ob- 
struction will have to be removed before all’s right again. 

“And after that—who knows?” The Culebra Cut, renamed 

Gaillard, after the engineer who worked himself to death in 

blasting it through, The Inquirer points out, is only eight or 

nine miles long, and the trouble is confined to a small section 
of it. These slides are annoying and expensive, we are told, 
but they do not mean that there is anything permanently wrong 
with the Canal; and eventually the ‘blockading efforts” of 


Gold Hill must succumb to the work of General Goethals and 
his engineers. Of course in the meantime our Navy, should 
necessity arise to send it from the Atlantic to the Pacific, or 
back again, says this journal, remains at the mercy of these 
slides. It is a “‘one-ocean navy” at best, we read, and the 
argument of the “‘little-navy”” men has always been that the 
Canal makes it practically a ‘“‘two-ocean” fleet. But even 
admitting that there should be no more slides at Panama, 
“suppose a few sticks of dynamite to be exploded in a lock, or a 
bomb or two to be dropt from overhead, what then?’ The one- 
ocean navy would be confined to one coast. Therefore The 
Inquirer argues for a “‘two-ocean” fleet; while other journals, 
among them the Boston Transcript, devote themselves chiefly 
to urging that the Canal be made immediately dependable, at 
whatever cost. 

According to Panama press-dispatches, General Goethals 
intends to blast away the tops of the offending hills in order 
to bring into the channel all loose earth, and thus remove 
forever the source of the slides. We are told, moreover, that 
no effort will be made to maintain a temporary channel for the 
use of a few ships, and General Goethals is quoted as saying: 
“‘When the Canal is reopened, it will be with a permanent 
channel through the cut, even if this work takes the rest of the 
year.” In a cable dispatch to the War Department, General 
Goethals says: 

**Mass of material involved in the break of October 14, 1914, 
which has been sliding gradually into prism, moved precipitately. 
This, combined with a similar movement from the break which 
occurred just opposite on the west bank in August, causes 
present conditions. 

“Length of channel involved, 1,300 feet, of which 200 feet 
has present width of 25 feet and depth of 3 to 15 feet. 

“For week ending October 9, 209,000 cubic yards of material 
were dredged, but as the movement continued the result has 
been to maintain only what slides left in the first instance. 
Canal is therefore physically closed temporarily. 

‘*On the east side the bank is upward of 300 feet above Canal 
level, and on the west side varies from 300 to 400 feet above. 
Material, in settling and moving, creates earth-waves with 
deep depressions behind, those being some 500 to 600 feet from 


the Canal prism, with elevations of 60 to 80 feet above water- 
surface. 


“These waves undoubtedly counterbalance the weight of 
the broken mass on either side, and, when removed, may cause 
another similar movement; hence the impossibility of making 
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any prediction as to the date of reopening until after the waves 
which now block the channel have been removed and the action 
of the remaining material determined. Heavy rains materially 
affect the movement. , 

‘*Whether light-draft ships can pass in advance of 30-foot- 
draft ships must depend on conditions when a reasonably secure 
channel is attained.” 

The eash-loss to ship-owners from the closing of the Canal 
can not be computed, we read in the New York World, as it 
involves ‘‘not only increased insurance in cases of perishable 
freight, which will have to be carried through the Suez Canal 
or round the Horn, but the estimate must also include the added 
cost of coal and provisions and many other details of expense.” 
To the United States Government, The World adds, there 
results ‘‘a loss of at least $200,000 between the closing and 
November 1.” Another disturbing effect of the tie-up, accord- 
ing to the New York Journal of Commerce, is the prospect 
that ‘‘a considerable proportion of highly profitable freight, 
which has been recently diverted from the all-rail lines on trans- 


continental routes, and the Southern Pacific Sunset-Gulf Reute 
(Morgan Line) via Galveston, will be turned back to. these 
carriers.” In this connection the San Francisco Chronicle 
observes: 

**Tt seems to be evident that for the present we must abandon 
the idea of sending fresh fruits or other perishables through the 
Canal so long as the danger of great slides exists. The cost of in- 
surance against delay—if it could be had—would be prohibitory. 
These repeated interruptions of service are reminding some 
people that that particular annoyance would have been avoided 
by building the Canal through Nicaragua.” 

To those who fear that the waterway is ‘‘in for years of 
trouble,”’ the Chicago Evening Post reassuringly observes: 


“Tt is the weight of the hills which forces the dirt up the 
channel of the waterway. When the weight of the smaller 
hills was diminished the upheavals ceased; when the greater 
hills are relieved of their excess load there will be no more trouble 
in the cut. It is a question of time only, and not a very long 
time, at that. The American people need not worry unduly 
over the matter.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Our Canal needs to be fortified against itself—New York American. 


GERMANY having come across, Americans may go across.-—Columbia 
State. 

SuNDAY in Chicago may soon become a day of tost instead of a day of 
arrest.—Chicago Daily News. 

Tue President can’t help feeling these days that he is a deserving Demo- 
crat.—Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 

Ir this war keeps on for another year we'll probably find out how far 
a kilometer is.—New York Evening Sun. 

THE President's Tjhanksgiving proclamation this year ought to be a 
crackerjack.—Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 

EVEN tho he favors equal suffrage, the President believes that woman’s 
place is in the White House.—Philadelphia North American. 

MANUFACTURERS back East are willing to dye for their country if Wash- 
ington will promise to give them a satisfactory protective tariff.—St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 

Ir will be observed that the prospective mistress of the White House 
doesn’t propose to enter it until after the fall house-cleaning is over.— 
Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 

MAyorR THOMPSON, of Chicago, says that his conscience ordered him to 
have the saloons closed on Sunday. On the rest of the days in the week his 
conscience is quiescent.— Wichita Eagle. 

THE tendency in the new English architecture is toward substantial, 
low structures with deep and comprehensive basements reaching down 
about two stories.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 














WHAT GOES UP MUST COME DOWN. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


A CONGRESSMAN’S life is just one wedding-gift after another.—New York 
American. 


Morr German efficiency: The noise of battle has driven all the storks 
to Prussia.—New York Morning Telegraph. 


It would not be surprizing should the next message to Congress lay special 
stress on domestic relations.—Pitisburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


THE Turk must be given credit for one thing, at least. He doesn’t 
claim the Lord as an ally in the Armenian atrocities.— Wichita Eagle. 


Ir is clear why the President does not wish to be bothered by an extra 
session of the Senate between nowand December.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


SAN FRANCISCO might give a supplemental exhibition to celebrate the 
reopening of the Panama Canal when repairs are completed.— Washington 
Star. 

F since the chances for recognition of Carranza have increased, his credit 
becomes higher. His paper dollar now commands 3 cents in American 
money.—Seatlie Post-Intelligencer. 


THE Balkan States are once more flying at one another, and for the first 
time in history no one says that their troubles “threaten the peace of all 
Europe.’’—Philadelphia North American. 


I aM in favor of giving women the vote. Matters would certainly not 
be twice as bad in consequence, and yet we could then blame them for half 
the trouble.—Christian Home and School (Erie, Pa.). 


GERMANY'S first formal repudiation of aggressive conquest appears in 
the note that a Silesian woman has been sentenced to a long imprison- 
ment for proposing to a Russian captive.—New York Evening Post. 

















HAVING A GOOD TIME ON A VERY NARROW MARGIN. 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


PERFECTLY USELESS WARNINGS TO WALL STREET. 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S PART IN THE WAR DEFENDED 


HE GERMAN TAUNT that Britain ‘“‘ would hold out to 

the last Frenchman ”’ has produced some little searching 

of heart among the English papers, whose editors are 

asking whether Great Britain has contributed her fair share 

to the conduct of the war. The Manchester Guardian takes up 

the subject and, after reproaching those editors who have as- 

sumed a consistently pessimistic tone, discusses in detail the 

feats of arms performed by the forces of the United Kingdom. 
In paying tribute to the 





“Britain goes to war, and immediately the German fleet is 
forced to confine itself to its own territorial waters; Germany is 
blockaded and cut off from the whole world, from countries 
which supply her with cotton, metals, and munitions of all 
sorts. . . . Our Army is reenforced by an army which is being 
develcped slowly but surely.” 


Similar sentiments are exprest by the Paris Journal des 

Débats, which says: 
‘*We in France know what Great Britain has done, and done 
well. A year of collabora- 





efforts of the Allies The 
Guardian thinks Britain’s 
share is not unequal: 


‘‘Russia has done ser- 
vices to the Allied cause 
which it would be difficult 
to overestimate, beginning 
with the rash invasion of 
East Prussia, for which 
she paid so heavily, and 
continuing through the 
strain of heavy fighting 
all through the winter up to 
the present battles, which 
are perhaps the most mo- 
mentous of the war up 
to now. 

‘France has been splen- 
didly loyal, and has shown 
also a doggedness and 
power of endurance with 
which she was not gen- 
erally credited. Her work 
last autumn and winter in 
reorganizing her military 
forces was one of the finest 
recoveries ever made by 
any nation in war-time. 
Let all these things be admitted and decorated with our sin- 
cerest admiration. But why depreciate what this country has 
done? The recovery of France in the winter was only possible 
through the work of the fleet. Nor is it boasting, but the 
ber truth, that the condition of the success of the Allies is 
our naval supremacy.” 





Turning to the achievements of the Army, The Guardian 
emphasizes the fact that Great Britain has never been a military 
nation, but— 


‘After all, some credit for the successful retreat of the Allies 
and for the Battle of the Marne must be given to the British 
Army. It was Sir John French, again, who conceived .the 
Flanders campaign and so defeated the second German attempt 
at enveloping the French Army, and the larger half of the ‘de- 
fense of Flanders fell upon his army. No British Army ever 
did as much. In addition, we are engaged in two first-rate 
campaigns against Turkey, besides taking the chief part in the 
war on the German colonies. And the military work that we 
are prepared to do is only just beginning to develop.” 


Despite all the anxiety of the English press, it must be ad- 
mitted that her Allies have not complained that Britain has 
done less than her share. Indeed, from time to time the French 
and Italian journals pay handsome tributes to their Northern 
partner. For example, Mr. Gustave Hervé writes in the’ Paris 
Guerre Sociale: 


“The greatest stroke of luck that has befallen us in the war is 
to have had Britain as an ally. What would have become of 
us, even after the Battle of the Marne, if the German fleet had 
driven us from the sea and had blockaded us?..... 





BRITANNIA COMMANDS THE SEAS. 


tion, continued in days of 
success.as.well as, of trial, 
with mutual confidence 
and common § suffering, 
with the same spirit of de- 
votion, sacrifice, and in- 
domitable force, and the 
same obstinate will and 
resolve to win, has knitted 
firmly together the ties 
that bind us. Never in 
France since the war began 
has there been a _ period 
when the Allied armies 
were more closely united 
by a spirit of camaraderie 
than at present; never has 
the confidence in ultimate 
victory been greater than 
it is to-day.” 

The value of the service 
rendered to the Allies by 
the British fleet is extolled 
by the Milan Secolo, which 
considers that, without 
the participation of Great 
Britain, Germany would 


have been a _ complete 
victor after six months of war. The Secolo continues: 


“The last word in this war will be spoken by the English. 
Let us render justice to their achievements. In freeing the 
seas of the Germans they have won the greatest victory for 
the Allied cause. They have seized .territories from the enemy 
the possession of which will mean much when peace is dis- 
cust. They have contributed an unprecedented land force 
and millions of money to their allies, and, most of all, they first 
raised the banner of peace against militarism and the principle 
of nationality as against imperialism.” 





—Saturday Night (Toronto). 


On the German side the conviction remains that, whatever the 
British may have done on the seas, they are inferior and re- 
luctant performers on land. These views receive confirmation 
from the observations of a Roumanian military commission 
which visited ‘France to purchase explosives. The Berlin 
Vossische Zeitung publishes a long summary from the report of 
this commission, which runs in part: 


‘‘While the French troops are bleeding to death in incessant 
attacks, they are hardly supported at all by the English, whose 
numbers the commission estimates at 500,000 white and 100,000 
colored troops. Only the 100,000 colored Englishmen fight in 
the front ranks and remain in the trenches, while the white 
Englishmen spend their time at tennis, football, and. other 
amusements, and they take great pains to keep themselves-in 
sporting condition. Between them and the front the roads are 
choked with masses of field-kitchens, bathing equipment, and so 
on. The commission also observed that the construction of ,*. 
defense-works and the digging of trenches were done by hifhly 
paid contractors brought from England and the colonies, as the‘ 
British soldier considers himself too good for such work.” 





ne 
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THE “ZEPPELIN” AS A MORAL FORCE 


sé HE ANARCHIST NATION” is the epithet. applied 

to.the.Germans, by. the. English who are irritated by 

_, . the-bombs. dropt.on. London by invading. Zeppelins. 

The London Times in a recent editorial asserts that, so far, the 

damage caused by Zeppelin raids has been so small that the 

Germans must have some other end than military advantage in 

view, and it then proceeds to discuss the psychology which it 
conceives inspires these raids in the air: 


“No doubt the Germans believed that with their Zeppelin- 
war upon civilians they would cause a panic among civilians. 
It is part of their theory of war that civilians are generally con- 
temptible in war. They exist but to be frightened, and if they 
make any resistance they commit a wicked breach of the rules 
of war and must be punished for it. Enemy civilians have a 
use to the Germans in that, if they are frightened enough, they 
will force their Government to make peace. Therefore war is 
made gn them, but they are criminals if they attempt to resist 
it. One part of this theory is obviously absurd. The rule that 
civilians must not make war implies that war must not be made 
upon them. Only a German could feel righteous indignation 
at civilian resistance to a war upon civilians.” 


The Times asserts that no panic among civilians has been 
caused by bombs dropt in London and other places, and, after 
eulogizing British courage, continues: 


“The Germans might have remembered that no political 
cause has ever been advanced by means of bombs. When 
anarchists throw bombs among a civilian crowd, the only result 
is a determination to suppress the anarchists. And that is the 
only result of the German practise of anarchism in war. They 
are to the English people now an anarchist nation that must be 
supprest. They have studied psychology, as they have studied 
everything else, in its relation to war; and for this study they 

















THE IMPS OF WAR. 


IKXAISER—"“ After all the trouble I’ve taken with you, I must say 
that, as little terrors, you disappoint me." 


—Punch (London). 


LITTLE TERRORS 


have lacked nothing—except a knowledge of human nature. 
Their anarchism does certainly produce a psychological effect, 
only it is the opposite of the effect aimed at.” ° 


The Berlin papers treat these strictures merely as the hypo- 
critical protest of a jealous nation who would do the same and 
more to Germany if it could. The Berlin Lokal Anzeiger says: 


‘*The only reason why English air-ships have not yet destroyed 
the royal castle in Berlin and killed thousands of peaceful citizens 
of the German capital, without regard for the provisions of 
international law, is because it is not possible for them to reach 
the capital of Germany. . . . We can not therefore take this 
outburst seriously, and are convinced that there is a good deal 
of hypocrisy at the bottom of it. Were this not so, the English 
papers would have had a word of condemnation for the attacks 
of the French airmen on Karlsruhe. ..... . 

““The English press refrained from calling its allies anarchists, 
tho they literally ‘threw bombs among a civilian crowd,’ and 
joyfully praised the deed as an act of heroism. 

‘The English papers have never said a word to blame the 
French airmen, who, even before the declaration of war, dropt 
bombs on the suburbs of Nuremberg on August 2, and so intro- 
duced this method of fighting into modern warfare.” 


Count zu Reventlow justifies all Zeppelin-attacks on London 
because it is a ‘‘fortress.’’ He proves the fact of its fortification 
by a somewhat unusual argument in the columns of the Berlin 
Deutsche Tageszeitung, which, by the way, has just been in- 
definitely supprest for its persistence in writing articles em- 


barrassing to the Government, especially on the question of 


German-American relations. He says: 

‘*‘London is a fortified place—the harbor as well as the sur- 
roundings of the city. On all suitable buildings, spots, and 
elevations there are large quantities of guns to fight aeroplanes 
and air-ships. They are not merely defensive weapons, but 
designed for attack as well. Even during the earliest air-raids 











THE TERROR OF THE AIR. 


GHosT OF KING EDWARD (to the late Queen Victoria)—‘* Mother, 
mother! Turn off the stars. Here comes a Zeppelin!” 


—Die Muskete (Vienna). 


OF GREAT RULERS. 
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MURMURS FROM TURKEY. 


KAISER—‘“‘ At the present rate of progress of my destructive 
sword there will be peace before the year is out.” 
SULTAN OF TURKEY—* And supposing I can’t wait till then?” 


—FPunch (London). 





THE STRENUOUS RUSS. 


NICHOLAS (beside himself)—‘‘ Children, you don’t look on here 
for nothing, let me tell you! Either you help me, or I'll be over 
the fence and give you what for!”’ 


—© Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


PLIGHT OF THE INNOCENT BYSTANDERS. 


over England it was observed that Zeppelin air-ships during their 
trips to fortified coast-places were attacked by rifle- and gun-fire 
in neighborhoods and from places which they had previously 
flown over quite harmlessly.” 


In another issue the Count pleads for the removal of all 
civilians from the fortress of London on the ground of humanity. 
He admits that the evacuation of a city of some six million in- 
habitants would be a difficult problem, but he contends that it is 
not playing the game to blame the Germans when the English 
authorities are callous to civilian casualties: 


“In any case, the Germans are not to blame for any results 
of the fact that the now frequently attacked fortress of London 
has not evacuated its civil population. On grounds of humanity, 
civilization, and international law this is a great neglect on the 
part of the Government of Britain.” 





WHY FRENCH-CANADIANS DO NOT 
ENLIST 


ONS OF FRANCE, and foster-sons of England as they 
S are, the French-Canadians have, we read, shown but 

little disposition to come to the aid of the old lands across 
the seas. By some this is ascribed to narrowness of vision, to a 
parochial view of the duties of patriotism, by others to the 
campaigning of Mr. Henri Bourassa, the editor of Le Devoir, a 
French paper in Montreal. This anti-Imperial Socialist is one 
of the most picturesque characters in Canadian public life, a 
tenacious fighter for the rights of the French language in the 
province of Quebec, having behind him a devoted following 
of French-Canadians. His persistent campaign against Canadian 
participation in the war has resulted in anti-recruiting riots in 
Montreal, and may in some measure be responsible for the poor 
showing that French-Canadians make in the military returns. 


The Montreal Daily Mail has made an analysis of recruiting- 
figures, and publishes the following tabulation, which shows that 
the French-Canadians of the Maritime Provinces and Quebec 
do not shine in comparison with the West: 





Actual 

Number of Per 

Population Volunteers Cent. 

IS Sakis Gs 0-95 C5 Ms 6 ee ketene 2,338,274 36,300 1.44 
OLR ee Sa 13,800 0.61 
Maritime Provinces............. 937,955 7,400 0.79 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan...... 858,046 24,000 2.78 
| ee ee 392,480 10,000 2.55 
SN Sb os Pwned Oa eds 374,662 14,200 2.73 
7,089,650 105,700 1.49 


Economic causes account for the lightness of recruiting in 
Nova Scotia, says the Halifax Chronicle, which tells us: 


“In Nova Scotia, there is abundant employment, at high 
wages, for every able-bodied man who is willing to work. There 
is no enforced idleness; there are no public soup-kitchens in this 
province. Every man who enlists here is one whom we can ill 
spare—one who is urgently needed for the carrying on of our 
industries. He is a direct loss to us; and he makes a great 
sacrifice of his own personal interests in volunteering for the 
front. Is it any wonder then that in point of mere numbers 
the West is able to make a more conspicuous showing than 
the East? But it is mostly merely showing. The real sacrifices 
are being made in the East—more particularly in the Maritime 
Provinces. Yet we do not fear the most minute comparisons, 
so far as these provinces are concerned. If the figures for the 
Dominion were to be closely analyzed, we have not the slightest 
doubt that it would be found that a larger number of native- 
born Nova-Scotians have enlisted for Imperial service than any 
province west of the Maritime Provinces has contributed from 
its native-born population.” 


Accounting for the attitude of the French-Canadians, the 
editor of the Ottawa Free Press writes: 


“At first sight there would seem to be reasons why the French- 
Canadian should respond with even more spontaneity than the 
a 
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rest of the Canadian population, he having the additional 
incentive that the country of his ancestors is being attacked. 
It must be remembered, however, that the tie between French- 
Canadians and France has now become so slight as to be almost 
non-existent. The educated French-Canadian retains the feeling 
entertained by the 60,000 French settlers of Canada in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century—a feeling of resentment toward 
France for having abandoned them at a time when there was 
little desire on England’s part to annex Canada; similarly the 
old feudal system of the French in Canada is contrasted with 
the freedom that has been enjoyed under British rule. Indeed, 
if the utterances of the French-Canadian leaders are reliable, the 
only bond of sentiment binding their people to Europe is the 

















Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
CANADA’S NAVAL ACTIVITY. 


The five submarines assembled before a British man-of-war, lying 
in the Canadian dry-dock at Maissonneuve, near Montreal, have, 
since this picture was taken, successfully crossed the Atlantic to join 
in active work in the Dardanelles. They are the second five of ten 
ordered by the Canadian Government from Charles M. Schwab, from 
plans and patents owned in this country. Owing to United States 
Government intervention, they had to be assembled in Canadian 
factories. The first five have accounted already for four Turkish 
trarmsports in the Straits and the Sea of Marmora. 











bond with the conquering nation that gave them not only free- 
dom but a country which they can really call their own. 

“The French-Canadian is a Canadian of Canadians; he is 
interested in only one country—Canada. The French-Canadian 
farmer’s patriotism is a local patriotism—he is a neighborhood- 
man—and, only in lesser degree, the same may be said of the 
French-Canadians in the cities. 

“The mass of French-Canadians in the Province of Quebec 
take no interest in world-affairs, and until they are persuaded 
by their Church that Canada itself is in danger—a sentiment 
which the priests have not yet preached—they are not likely 
to pour into the recruiting-offices with that enthusiasm which has 
marked enlistment in other parts of Canada. The imbroglios 
of the Old World have been very far off to Canadians generally, 
and it has been hard for native Canadians, and much harder 
for native French-Canadians, to realize that this one involves 
them whether they like it or not.” 


WOMEN ENTER JAPANESE POLITICS 


ANY NOVEL FEATURES, unknown in previous 

elections, marked the recent general election in 

Japan. It used to be the custom, we are told, for 
Japanese statesmen to appear but seldom in public, and even 
then to make only a few laconic remarks. But Okuma threw 
tradition to the winds, took a leaf out of the history of elec- 
tioneering in America, and made whirlwind tours through the 
country, shaking hands with the country folk and addressing 
the crowds from the platform of the car. Not satisfied with this, 
he spoke to the phonograph and distributed the records broad- 
east so that his political ideas might be heard in the theaters 
and other amusement-places. To cap the campaign, he dis- 
patched, on the eve of election, thousands of telegrams to the 
leading electors throughout the country, bidding for support. 

Some of these methods, especially wiring the electors, were 
severely criticized by a section of the Japanese press, but on the 
whole the campaign was, the editors admit, the most wholesome 
one in the constitutional history of Japan. 

The most interesting and significant feature of this political 
struggle was the active part taken by the Japanese women. In 
Tokyo, in particular, wives, mothers, and sisters of certain candi- 
dates busied themselves in canvassing the constituencies. True, 
there were no feminine spellbinders, but the singularly winning 
manner of the Japanese women seems to have proved a political 
factor by no means unimportant. We have been so wont to 
hear of the dainty, demure manner of the Japanese woman that 
her participation in electioneering is refreshing. 

This new factor in Japanese politics is hailed by Mrs. Aki 
Yosano, editor of the Woman’s Department of the influential 
Tokyo monthly, the Taiyo, as the dawn of a new era in the social 
life of Japan. Both Mr. and Mrs. Yosano are poets and novel- 
ists of no mean order, and their names are known from one end 
of the Japanese Empire to the other. They have spent a con- 
siderable time in Paris and London studying the Western drama 
and music. Mrs. Yosano is jubilant over the ‘“‘unmistakable 
sign of the awakening of our sisters, as indicated in the recent 
political campaign.” She writes: 


“T am frankly impatient with the patience of Japanese 
women. Their old-fashioned notion that woman is and should 
be the maker and keeper of the home, and that only, is all 
wrong. She should be something very much more and greater 
than that. There can be no clear line of demarcation between 
publie and private life because one must inevitably complement 
the other. If such a line can really be drawn there is no need for 
women to avoid public life and keep themselves strictly on the 
private side of the fence, so to speak. The fulness of life can be 
attained only by interesting ourselves both in public and in 
private affairs. Our sisters need not respect time-honored con- 
ventions; indeed, they must cut loose from them. 

‘*The appearance of women on the political stage of our country 
is a salutary sign. It must mean that our sisters are turning 
from apathy to earnestness, from sluggishness to intellectuality, 
from ignorance to enlightenment.” 


Mrs. Yosano scores female teachers in Japan for their con- 
servatism and their ignorance of the true meaning of education 
as she sees it. She tells them to read the writing on the wall, and 
urges them to help realize the new age which she thinks is 
dawning for Japan’s womanhood. ‘If they can not awaken to 
this fact,” she exclaims, ‘‘they deserve hearty contempt.” 

This noted Japanese poetess tells us that Japanese history is 
replete with the admirable deeds and accomplishments of women: 


“In the days of yore we had empresses who swayed the 
scepter over our islands with marked success... We had women 
statesmen, women patriots, and even women generals. The 
writings of our feminine authors of the olden days have become 
classics. In entering into political and other public affairs 
our women are not initiating an innovation, but are simply 
following the example bequeathed by the great women whose 
achievements adorn the pages of our history.” 
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A BABY’S BRAIN 


medical man that he preferred babies that could not 

talk because as soon as they began you found out how 
stupid they were, becomes, in the light of recent investigations, 
a warning to parents of even the brightest infants. Laughing 
eyes, absurd grimaces, ecstatic gesticulations, and wild attempts 
at verbal expression—all indicate to the fond parents that their 
youngest has a brilliant mental equipment. But while this is all 
very pleasant and idyllic, we are warned that a baby is rarely so 
intelligent as it appears, and consequently is in danger of being 
cruelly misjudged by its elders—the cruelty consisting in the 
fact that its brain is often expected to perform feats that are not 
only mentally, but physically, impossible. It is as impossible for 
children of tender years to do some of the mental ‘‘stunts”’ 
demanded by their parents as it would be for them to crank 
a recalcitrant automobile or hold back the mad flight of a run- 
away horse. 

This somewhat novel pronouncement on the mentality of 
babies is given out by a German savant writing anonymously 
for the Naturwissenschafiliche Umschau, a supplement of the 
Chemiker Zeitung, of Céthen. He reminds us briefly of the 
component parts of the human brain, the spinal cord, the me- 
dulla oblongata, the cerebellum, and the cerebrum. Of these 
the baby at birth is best fitted with the spinal cord and a part of 
the pyramid-shaped medulla oblongata—the ‘‘ anterior columns,” 
known as the Pyramidenbahn, or “‘ pyramid-path.” As is known 
to most readers, the spinal cord is the seat of many of our 
“reflex’’ or involuntary but habitual actions. Nearly all the 
rest are controlled in the medulla oblongata. The seeming 
intelligence of the child, therefore, actually consists in invol- 
untary responses to some imperceptible irritation of certain 
sensory nerves ending in the spinal cord. Certain muscles are 
set working spasmodically in answer to these appeals. Thus 
the foot is moved when tickled; the baby yawns with quite as 
much apparent boredom as any adult; it coughs, sneezes, laughs, 
squirms, and so on, through a long repertoire. But all the time 
the thinking brain is quite in ignorance of what is going on. Not 
only has it not yet lent itself to thought—it is not even con- 


nected with the lower brain organism at this period. We are 
told that— 


TT UNFEELING REMARK of a certain unmarried 


“The infant is not yet able to make conscious, voluntary move- 
ments, precisely because the ‘pyramid-path,’ i.e., this path of 
communication between the outer layer of the cerebrum and 
the spinal cord, by means of which movements are brought under 
the control of the former, is not yet mature. Only such move- 
ments are voluntary as proceed from some definite point in the 
cerebrum. 

“Tt is true that the nerve-fibers which form this pyramid- 
path are already present in the new-born infant, but they are 
not yet capable of acting because they have as yet developed 
no nerve-sheaths. These sheaths are for the nerve what in- 
sulators are for the electric current. . . . It is only by degrees, 
corresponding to the growing development of the sheath of the 
pyramid-path, that the child develops the power to bring its 
action under the control of the cerebrum, or, as we are accus- 
tomed to express ourselves psychologically, to subject them to 
the will. The nerve-formation itself, moreover, is influenced by 
the stimulus of functioning. The nurseling has as yet no will- 
power, and it is well known that the will-power is still very 
weak in children of the succeeding period of development. This 
is due to the fact that the path of communication between the 
cerebrum and the spinal cord requires years to be fully matured. 

““A pedagogic consequence of this fact is that the same efforts 
of the will should not be required from little children as from 


adults. This holds at least for children up to the beginning of 


the fifth year, for only at that age does the pyramid-path become 
complete.” 


Perhaps these facts so impartially and convincingly stated 
will bring a belated remorse to many a well-meaning parent or 
teacher who has engaged in a struggle to ‘‘break the will’’ of a 
child—i.e., to force the immature will-power of the child to 
govern him as his own mature will does. The writer next makes 
the interesting observation that this immaturity of the pyramid- 
path, or path of volition, explains the poverty of the very small 


child’s mimetic powers, with their crudeness of form and lack of 
nuances: 


‘“Moving the muscles of the face is at first dependent on 
stimulation of certain lower portions of the ‘old brain’ (lower 
brain organs) which first matures; such movements can not as 
yet be checked and regulated, because the path of communica- 
tion between the centers of regulation and inhibition in the other 
layer of the cerebrum, and those lower portions of the brain, is 
not yet mature; besides, those portions of the cerebrum are 
themselves still partly immature. Because a number of these 
important inhibition-centers only become capable of acting 
in the course of years, the child can not always control its 
motions. Many of its muscular movements are not only lacking 
in measure and balance, but are not capable of being subjected 
to a more exact control. The anatomical physiological founda- 


tions so necessary for a conscious activity of the will are still 
lacking.” 


Similarly the writer shows that the portion of the brain which 
governs the arts of balance, of standing erect, and of coordina- 
tion of movements, is not sufficiently mature until the end of a 
year or a year and a half to make the act of walking possible. 
The baby’s previous inability to walk is not due to weakness of 
muscles and sinews, but to immaturity of the portion of the 
brain involved. It is obvious, too, that complex actions are 
impossible to the infant for the same reason. Those animals, 
on the contrary, that are able to walk as soon as born always 
have this portion of the brain much further developed than the 
human infant. The writer next proceeds to discuss the develop- 
ment of the cerebrum, the “‘large brain’’ which forms the greater 
mass of the contents of the human skull. Referring to its 
development in children, he says: 


‘*We call the cerebrum, or large brain, also the ‘new brain,’ in 
reference to the fact that in the ladder which leads from the 
animal to the human brain it appears at a much later stage than 
the ‘old brain’ from which it was evolved. In the-history of 
species the ‘old brain’ appears in fishes, the ‘new brain’ not 
until we reach reptiles. The cerebrum of the infant resembles 
that of the adult in position and outer form; in every other 
respect, however, it is essentially different. For example, it 
possesses a significantly higher percentage of water, in conse- 
quence of which it is much softer. It weighs only 372-375 
gr., while the average weight of the adult Middle European 
is 1,400-1,500 gr. However, the infant’s brain is relatively 
very large—one-eighth to one-tenth of the entire weight, whereas 
that of the adult is only one-fortieth or one-forty-fifth of the 
entire weight. 

‘The principal furrows are present at birth, the others are at 
least indicated, and are completed in the course of the first month. 
A few parts of the infant’s brain have a different position from 
that in adults. . . . The gray corticle and the white cortex can 
not yet be distinguished by color, because the communicating 
paths (nerves) have not yet obtained the sheaths which give 
them the white color, or these are, at any rate, too weak.” 


The brain-cells are also different in number, form, and de- 
velopment. They are much fewer, have no “processes,” or 
very slightly developed ones, and much larger cell-nuclei. 1t 
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is because of the lack of these ‘‘ processes”’ or projections that the 
cells can not form intimate connections with each other, and 
therefore can not conduct stimuli. That there are also marked 
chemical and physical differences between the brain-cells of 
the infant and of the adult is deduced from the curious fact that 
the new-born child is quite non-sensitive to strong electric 
currents and that the nervous system of the nursing infant 
requires much stronger electric currents to evoke a response 
than does that of the adult. A particularly frequent difference 
is that the child’s brain is far more easily tired than that of the 
adult; the younger the child the more quickly does it succumb 
to fatigue; and the writer utters the serious warning that exces- 
sive fatigue too often repeated may lead to serious nervous dis- 
turbances or even mental troubles—which would seem to have 
a very direct bearing, even in the case of well-grown children, 
on length of study-hours. 

The essential conditions for normal development of the 
child’s brain are abundant sleep and proper nourishment. It 
is probable, we read, that this property of being easily fatigued 
may be due to the circumstances that through lack of ex- 
perience and habituation the child’s acts require a much greater 
expenditure of nervous energy than those of the adult. We 
read further: 


‘“We have shown above that the formation of the sheath is a 
necessary condition for the action of a conducting nerve. It 
has now been determined that in important parts of the so- 
called peripheral nervous system, which in the shape of motor 
and sensory nerves form the connecting road between the outer 
world and the central nervous system (brain and cord), the 
maturity of the sheath is not complete until the end of the 
seventh year. Indeed there are conducting fibers issuing from 
the brain whose maturity, especially in the lateral branches, is 
not reached until the age of puberty and even later. These side- 
branches are therefore very late in becoming capable of con- 
ducting stimuli and impulses.” 


The writer draws the obvious inference that the faculties of 
the intellect develop slowly and proceed from the simple to the 
complex in exact accord with the progressive changes in structure 
in the brain and nervous system. Thus the sheath of the 
sensory nerves develops early and the child is soon able to receive 
and store up sense-impressions, but the power to form images 
in the mind comes later, and that of forming complex con- 
cepts still later when the necessary structural development has 
taken place. The progress of this mental growth, so useful 
for a proper understanding of a child’s mind-capacity, is out- 
lined as follows: 


“In the new-born, and not prematurely born, infant there are 
mature at first only the nerves which serve the sensations of the 
body and the sense of touch, and the muscles, with portions of 
those connected with sight and smell, and some portions of 
those that serve volition, while large areas of the regions of the 
temple, forehead, and rear of the head are still entirely un- 
developed. These are just those portions of the gray matter of 
the brain whose functions we designate as the higher intellectual 
processes. 

“About the close of the seventh year the child’s brain has 
attained the form and weight of the adult organ. Not until the 
age of nine does it attain the inner construction, i.e., the forma- 
tion of complex paths of communication and cell-structures 
which constitute the most important permanent conditions. 
And it is at least as many years longer before it reaches probable 
maturity. This applies especially to the development of the 
gray matter of the brain in all portions, while the peripheral 
sensory and motor nerves are generally completely developed by 
the time the brain has reached its full size at latest. For example, 
there are in the gray matter of the brain paths of communication, 
so-called tangential fibers, which we may regard, because of 
certain clinical discoveries, as the anatomical foundation for the 
highest processes of abstract thought, whose development even 
at seventeen is not complete in all portions of the brain, whose 
growth continues, indeed, in many people until the age of forty. 
By all- these changes proceeding in the central nervous system 
man gradually evolves from a low degree to a very high degree of 
intellectual complexity.” 








HOW TO REGAIN MENTAL BALANCE 


HE DIFFERENCE between a sane and an insane man 
is one of balance among the activities. Sanity is a 
proper adjustment of our activities and feelings to the 
varying conditions of life. And this adjustment may get out 
of order so gradually that no one is conscious of it. The first 
symptoms of the failure are obscure, and yet no one can afford 
to neglect them. One of them is a lack of ‘‘attentive control,” 
as it is called by Dr. G. Wilse Robinson, of Kansas City, from 
whose article in The Medical Review of Reviews (New York, 
September) we quote below. Attentive control—the power of 
fixing the attention on one thing and then doing it, to the ex- 
clusion of others—is ‘‘the one aim of all true education’’; yet its 
loss is increasing at an alarming rate. We find more and more 
people who are victims of indecision, who can not make up their 
minds. These persons have lost their ‘will-power’’ — their 
ability to control attention and action. * If this state of things 
goes too far, the result will be a form of insanity. As it is, many 
failures in business are due to it. Dr. Robinson tells us that it 
may be regained by proper exercise. He says, in substance: 


““The two oldest and perhaps best known methods are relax- 
ation and rhythmic breathing. Relaxation of the body implies 
cessation of any voluntary muscular movement. When our 
attention is intensely concentrated, voluntary movements are 
inhibited. 

‘‘Rhythmie breathing is another very old and well-known 
method of developing psychic control. When we give no atten- 
tion to our breathing we breathe rhythmically and with a fairly 
constant rate. If we desire to change the rate of rhythm, which 
is normally automatic and involuntary, we must give the sub- 
ject our undivided voluntary attention, for just as soon as we 
neglect to do this we immediately renew our normal rate of 
rhythm.” 


More complicated methods have been suggested for the samo 
purpose by Dr. H. Crichton Miller, an authority quoted by 
Dr. Robinson. He differentiates between exercises which 
aim at holding the attention with a minimum of effort and those 
which demand effort. The former prevent introspection, while 
the latter are more educative in their aim. We read: 


‘‘The scholar who has broken down after overwork, who is 
eapable of controlling and even abusing his attentive powers, 
does not require a redevelopment of attentive control, but 
should be prevented from introspection. For him light litera- 
ture, games of patience, and jig-saw puzzles are useful. For 
the society woman who has never concentrated her attention 
on anything more serious than a tango tea or a comedy, exercises 
requiring more effort of concentration should be advised. 

“‘The following methods are given in the order in which they 
demand concentrated effort, beginning with the easiest: 

‘First. Pointing with the outstretched leg or arm at a given 
mark. Those who coordinate well will find this exercise easy: 
those who do not will find it more, difficult than they anticipate. 

‘‘Second. Balancing is a very similar exercise. This exercise 
becomes involuntary and decreases in value with practise. A 
stick balanced on the finger or head is the customary procedure. 

“Third. Letter-games (word-making) can be made useful 
and interesting by introducing the element of speed. 

‘Fourth. Reading a book upside down is a useful exercise, 
but the time required to read a given number of lines should 
always be determined. If the exercise is receiving the attention 
of the patient, the time will be shortened with practise. 

“Fifth. Writing with two hands is an exercise of value, and 
the obvious improvement with practise will encourage the 
patient. Writing or drawing with the eyes fixt on a looking- 
glass in which the paper is reflected is much the same. 

“Sixth. Describing accurately an object or picture which has 
been examined for a limited space of time develops the powers 
of observation and the memory. 

“Seventh. Detailing a number of articles, say, twenty, ex- 
posed for a short time is an exercise in which memory counts 
for more and observation less. 

“Kighth. Counting with the eyes fixt on a given spot, say, 
counting up to a hundred slowly without moving eyes or lips, 
at the time without allowing a single extraneous thought to 
occupy consciousness for a moment. 
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“Ninth. Following with a pin the second-hand of a watch is 
a good exercise. 

“Tenth. This exercise is recommended by Miinsterberg, 
Muller, and others as being of great value. It consists of striking 
out a given vowel from a column of a newspaper. The exercise 
should be carried out with a view to three points: first, accuracy; 
second, speed; third, ignorance of contents. Columns of equal 
length should be given to the patient every time. Speed and 
accuracy should be noted after each test so that the improve- 
ment may be determined. 

“Vittoz, in his most valuable work, suggests the following 
five classes of exercises for concentration. First, the symbol 
of infinity or the figure one; second, the ticking of a metro- 
nome; third, the tactile sense; fourth, affected parts of the body; 
fifth, ideas. The above exercises must be used intelligently and 
auapted to the individual patient and his environment.” 





THE WORLD’S LIGHTEST WOOD 
A KIND OF WOOD known as balsa, only a little 


more than half as heavy as cork, is described in 

The Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin (St. Louis). 
Specimens of the wood have recently been installed at the 
museum in the garden. The tree from which it is taken js 
closely related to the ceiba, or silk-cotton tree, and grows 
throughout the West Indies and Central Ameri¢a, being one 
of the commonest trees in Porto Rico, where it is known as 
goano, or “‘ecorkwood.” In Martinique it is called “floating- 
wood’’; in Cuba, lanero. Says the author of the article in The 
Bulletin: 


‘“‘Balsa-wood is of very great interest because of its extreme 
light weight. In fact, so far as known, with the possible ex- 
ception of one of the species of pond-apple (Arnona), it is the 
lightest known wood. In the accompanying photograph a piece 
of balsa-wood is shown on one side of a pair of scales in com- 
parison with a piece of ironbark from Australia. The two pieces 
of wood are of exactly the same width and thickness, but the 
piece of balsa-wood is about ten times the length of the iron- 
bark,-and yet both sides of the seales balance. Ironbark is 
about ten times as heavy as balsa-wood. The extremely light 
character of the wood is well shown in the accompanying com- 
parative table showing the weight in pounds per cubic foot of 
various American woods: 

Weight 
Common Name Lbs. per Cu. Ft. 


Weight 
Lbs. per Cu. Ft. Common Name 


AEA) Wid 7.3 Longleaf pine............ 43.6 
DI ees cc nce niod Sasa awe s 13.7 ee Pe eee 45.0 
Missouri corkwood.......... 18.1 Na ece:'5) 5.585 016 trere oo 45.5 
reer 23.7 So eee 46.8 
SE ee Paps ee 26.2 ees 
RS aloo s Sok oe ow ee kno 6S eR 28.0 | ee ee ee 60.5 
NN a. 6's-aca's-5 605% 4 orchona 32.4 | ESE aE 70.5 
ee err Lignum-vitze one ee 

RI Cs PF or 5 a¥s gat. Sha, enore 40.5 Saas 
WES Cae ea cece asrusne 43.0 Black ironwood.......... 81.0 


“Until recently it was supposed that the Missouri corkwood, 
small trees of which are growing in the garden, was the lightest. 
It will be noted that this weighs 18.1 pounds per cubic foot as 
compared with 7.3 pounds per cubic foot for balsa-wood. An- 
other striking comparison is with cork. Ordinary cork weighs 
about 13.7 pounds per cubic foot; that is, it is about twice as 
heavy as balsa-wood. 

“The ironbark shown in the photograph comes from Aus- 
tralia, and is being extensively imported to the United States, 
particularly for use as rudder-posts for ships, where it is especially 
serviceable because of its great strength and resilience. 

“In Porto Rico and other West Indies, balsa-wood has been 
used probably for a great many years for floats. The Consul- 
General of Costa Rica has kindly advised that he remembers 
using pieces of balsa-wood during his boyhood while swimming, 
and that there was nothing equal to it for that purpose. Pro- 
fessor Gifford says that in the West Indies the natives use it 
for poles ‘somewhat as the Chinese use bamboo for shoulder- 
poles, tobacco-poles, ete., all uses where a light, rather strong 
pole is needed.’ y 

““Thé physical characteristics of the wood have not yet been 
fully determined. It is extremely soft and can readily be in- 
dented with the finger-nail; is easily cut with tools, planes well, 
and is remarkably uniform in texture. The pieces received at 
the garden have no sign of any defects, such as knots and checks. 
Balsa-wood has the characteristic uniform growth frequently 
noted in tropical species—that is, no annual rings are visible. 


As might be expected, the percentage of actual fiber per cubic 
foot is very small; in other words, the wood is made up of very 
thin cell-walls filled with air, giving it an extremely spongy 
texture. 

“Tt has very little, if any, true wood-fiber, as the cells 
are almost parenchymatous. For so light a wood it appears 
remarkably strong, but from information received its lasting 
power is very slight. It absorbs water rapidly, and, unless 
impregnated in some way to protect it against water-absorp- 
tion, will become waterlogged very quickly. However, it is 
extensively used when thoroughly impregnated with paraffin. 

‘“‘Balsa-wood has only recently come into commercial use in 
the United States, being imported chiefly from Costa Rica. 








IRONBARK (A) BALANCED WITH BALSA-WOOD (B). 


“The two pieces of wood are of exactly the same width and thick- 
ness, but the piece of balsa-wood is about ten times the length of 
the ironbark, and yet both sides of the scales balance. Ironbark is 
about ten times as heavy as balsa-wood.”’ 











It is now being used very largely after treatment with paraffin 
for making the floating parts of modern life-preservers and for 
constructing life-rafts. (A complete life-raft of balsa-wood is 
exhibited in the museum at tHe garden.) It is also being em- 
ployed by the Government for buoys and floating attachments 
to signals. 

“Another use to which it is being extensively introduced is 
for interior linings of refrigerators. Owing to its extremely 
porous nature it acts as an excellent insulator against heat 
and cold, and from some tests recently made with a spe- 
cially constructed balsa-wood box it was found that when 
used as a fireless cooker, articles put into the box at night re- 
tained the heat until the following morning; on the other hand, 
a piece of ice remained in the box from five to six hours during 
the middle of a very hot day. 

“Tt is probable that, with a wider recognition of the peculiar 
characteristics of the wood, many other uses will be found for 
it in the near future.” 
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STOPPING LEAKS WITH THE 
DOLLAR-SIGN 


ASTE IS ALWAYS COSTLY to somebody. With 

\ \ an intensely selfish attitude—once the only human atti- 
tude—we reck little if only that one is the other fellow. 

When a man is wasting his own substance, reform always follows, 
with normal intellect and will-power, upon satisfactory demon- 
stration.- Once show a man to his satisfaction that money is 
falling through a hole in his pocket at the rate of so much per 
hour, and he will have that hole sewed up. Water companies 
and city water-departments have applied this simple philosophy 
to the problem of water-meters. So long as a man is wasting 
merely the city’s money, he cares usually very little. Make that 








Courtesy of ** Engineering News,’’ New York. 


TO SHOW CONSUMERS HOW LITTLE LEAKS MAKE BIG LOSSES. 











waste his own personal loss, and he sits up and takes notice. 
It has often happened that after a water-meter has been installed 
in a man’s house, he pays less, tho using as much, or more. 
The reason is that he wastes less. The demonstration of the 
cost of water-waste to private consumers has hence become a 
valuable aid to many city water-works departments in reducing 
useless consumption and conserving supplies. Says Engineering 
News (New York): 


“In St. Louis, Mo., in order to obtain an idea of the amount 
of water which may be wasted through a faucet at a pressure 
representative of the average pressure throughout the city, the 
device shown in the accompanying illustration has been prepared. 
Ten faucets of the type ordinarily used for domestic purposes are 
so arranged that the streams vary from 5 inch in diameter at 
the right down to #; inch in diameter at the left. The size of 
each individual stream, the rate of flow in gallons per minute, 
and the cost of the water per twenty-four hours are shown in 
the table. The smaller of these streams represents a small, 
ordinary leak, while the larger ones represent a condition where 
there is a careless or wilful waste of water due to allowing faucets 
to remain open when not in use. The accumulative waste and 
loss in dollars and cents may be readily figured when it is re- 
membered that there are several hundred thousand faucets in 
use in the city daily. 

Cost of Water Flowing Con- 


tinuously for 24 Hrs. at 
9c. per 1,000 Gal. 


Size of Stream 
Through Faucets 


% in. 
% in. 
rg in. 
y in. 
in. 

4 in. 

fs in. 
8 in. 

1s in. 
3: in. 


‘*A somewhat similar idea is employed in several city budget 
exhibits. A glass-encased water-meter, with a thin stream of 
water continually flowing through, is displayed. Here, the 
householder can actually see how small a leak is sufficient to 
make the wheels go round; and a prominently posted notice 
informs him what the water is costing per day, per month, and 
per year. This is said to be a very effective means of bringing 
home to the negligent consumer the advantage of good plumbing.” 


Rate of Flow 
Gal. per Min. 


WHAT SALT MEANS TO A FISH 


; AHAT THE SEA is not uniformly salt, but varies from 
brine down to mere brackish water; that while some 
creatures can live only in one kind of water, others get 

along in either salt or fresh water with equal ease; that many 

purely salt-water creatures can be educated to live in fresh 
water and vice versa; and finally, that when a creature dies in the 
wrong kind of water he is not poisoned, but is killed by the excess 
or deficiency of absorbent power in his own body, due to the 
difference in the saltness of his internal fluids and that of the 
medium about him—these are some of the interesting facts 
brought out by Mr. Henri Coupin, in an article on ‘The Saltnss 
of the Seas and the Geographic Distribution of Living Crea- 
tures,’ contributed to La Nature (Paris). Writes Mr. Coupin: 


‘“‘The mean proportion of salts is 3.5 per cent., but it varies 
sensibly from one point to another. For example, the total 
saltness, on account of evaporation, rises to 4 per cent. in the 
Mediterranean, while in the Red Sea, owing to the small quantity 
of fresh water brought down by the rivers, it reaches 4.3 per 
eent. The total saltness diminishes, on the contrary, when the 
sea is cold and receives important rivers; the best example is the 
Baltic, where the saltness diminishes progressively from west 
to east. It is no more than 1.17 per cent. in the Grand Belt, 
0.92 in the Sound, and 0.35 in the Gulf of Finland. The pro- 
portion of common salt follows nearly this ratio, and it is this 
substance that acts as the biological deus ex machina of the sea. 

‘*When a crawfish is put into sea-water, or into water artificially 
salted, he dies. Inversely, if we put into fresh water an es- 


sentially marine creature like a jellyfish, it gives up its life quite ° 


as quickly. 

‘“The cause of these sudden deaths has been attributed to 
poisoning by salt; but we now know that this is incorrect. The 
salt acts chiefly by its ‘osmotic’ power. When a fresh-water 
creature is suddenly plunged into sea-water, the latter attracts, 
as it were, the creature’s interior liquids, and ‘dries it up’ (a 
frog loses thus one-fifth of its weight), especially in the places 
where the skin is thin and the organs are delicate, as with the 
lungs. These shrivel up and fail to act, and there is rapid death 
from asphyxia 

‘*Likewise, when a marine creature, saturated with salt, is 
plunged into fresh water, it swells rapidly, especially at certain 
points, notably the lungs, and can not maintain life.” 


There are, apparently, different degrees in the harmfulness of 
salt, and, too, experiment shows that, in different ways and with 
differing limitations, fish may be trained to accustom themselves 
to the alien element, just as the man in the caisson, if he be 
properly cautious, may proceed from the deepest chamber to the 
outer air. Says the writer: 


‘*On the seashore, it is not unusual to see crabs living as well 
in brackish water as in sea-water, sometimes even reaching 
fresh water and living a calm but normal life in ponds. Also 
flatfish may be found often in rivers; they have been caught 
in the Loire and even in the Allier, 300 miles from salt water 

‘‘In the course of an animal’s life modifications occur in its 
organism that enable it to be more or less resistant. It is thus 
that the salmon can leave salt water to spawn in fresh-water 
streams, and that eels leave the latter to deposit their eggs in the 
sea. Eels are notoriously hard to kill, but it would seem that 
this would not be sufficient to protect them in sea-water from the 
osmotic power of salt if they had no other means of defense. . . . 
An instance cited by Paul Regnard is instructive. He says: 
“When Paul Bert made his study of the influence of the sea- 
water on eels, he noticed that some of them died, while others 
lived. Much perplexed, he sought the reason for this difference 
and found that all those that he put into the sea-water himself 
lived, while those handled by his laboratory assistant died. The 
cause was an operative detail. Bert grasped the eels with tongs 
and deposited them in the salt water. The assistant tried to 
handte them, and afterward put them into a net, struggling with 
them and so removing the covering of mucus on their bodies, 
which protected them against the osmotic action of the salt. 

‘Fish, in passing from salt to fresh water or vice versa, adapt 
themselves little by little to the new medium by passage through 
estuaries where the degree of salt is intermediate. Experimen- 
tally the conditions may be reproduced by increasing or dimin- 
ishing the saltness; the trick is to proceed slowly and progres- 
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sively. For instance, gold-fish may be accustomed to live in salt 
water, which explains their occurrence even in the Baltic and 
the Caspian. These adaptations may take place in the same 
individual, or, better still, in his descendants; it is an almost 
general fact that the progeny of a creature resist a new environ- 
ment better than the parents. Thus, if we salt progressively 
fresh water containing daphniidwe, these small crustaceans will 
finally die, but if we wait a few days the eggs will hatch and the 
young will thrive as if nothing had happened.” 


What is true in the animal world appears to follow in the 
vegetable kingdom. Mr. Coupin explains that— 


‘‘There are, to be sure, species such as the zosteras and most 
of the red seaweeds that are utterly unable to live out of sea- 
water; but, on the other hand, there are some that exhibit a 
large tolerance. This has already been demonstrated for some 
of the blue seaweeds, and it is still more noticeable with the 
diatoms, a large number of species of which thrive as well in 
fresh water as in salt. 

‘‘As for the bacteria, despite the fact that they would seem to 
be as badly protected as possible, they exhibit great adaptation 
to salt. Thus, marine bacteria may live as well in water con- 
taining only one-fifth of 1 per cent. of sodium as in water with 
16 per cent., or six times as much as in the Atlantic Ocean.” 





THE FLY’S WINTER QUARTERS 


T IS CUSTOMARILY believed that flies survive through 
I the winter by taking refuge in warmed houses, and that the 

great broods of each summer are thus the offspring of 
adult survivors of the last year’s brood. Dr. Henry Skinner, of 
Philadelphia, who has made a study of the subject, asserts in 
The Entomological News (Philadelphia) that there is not a 
particle of evidence to support this view. According to Dr. 
Skinner, the fly lives throughout the winter in the pupal, or grub, 
stage, not as a developed insect. This theory was first ad- 
vaneed by this writer two years ago, in the journal just named, 
in which he noted that no authors who believed that adult flies 
live through the winter and breed in the spring had actually 
seen adult flies alive at the end of the winter season. All flies 
caught and examined by the writer in early spring have been 
clearly newly developed specimens, 
never old ones that dated from the 
previous season. Renewed evidence 
of this view has lately been ob- 
tained in England by Dr. Copeman 
and Mr. Austen, as noted in Dr. 
Skinner’s article named above. 
He says: 








‘They sent out appeals for speci- 
mens, to be published in certain 
journals. . . . From January 19 to 
April 27 they received fifty-eight 
consignments of flies, representing 
fifteen species. They gave an ex- 
tensive tabulated report of the 
specimens received, which is very 
interesting and instructive. Their 
summary and conclusion are as fol- 
lows: ‘It will be seen from the ap- 
pendix that the results obtained 
afford no support to the belief that 
house-flies hibernate in this country 
[England] in the adult state... . It 
is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that, did the house-fly really hiber- 
nate in the adult state, some evi- 
dence of the fact must have been 
obtained. The idea suggests itself 
that the relative lateness of the season at which house-flies an- 
nually: become abundant may be due to the smallness of the 
number of individuals that; in an active condition, survive the 
winter in houses and other buildings, altho it must be admitted 
that as yet [there is] nothing’in the shape of proof that female 
house-flies found alive at the end of winter actually survive until 
oviposition takes place.’ They say, in conclusion: ‘It would ap- 

















IT IS HARD TO DISPUTE A 
| METER-READING LIKE THIS. 








pear that the customary explanation of the perpetuation of the 
house-fly from year to year has now been fairly tested, and that 
the evidence obtained fails to support it.’ ! 

“On February 15 of the, present year the windows of the 
Entomological Department of the Academy of Natural*Sciences 
of Philadelphia were opened‘on account: of. the -mild weather, 
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and house-flies came in. Previous to this date no flies were 
seen in’ the rooms. ... Some were netted and killed in a 
eyanid-bottle and some were ‘swatted.’...... 

“Tt is significant that no hibernated specimens were seen; 
also that a freshly emerged male was taken. It is, therefore, 
a fact that house-flies of both sexes emerge from pups in the 
late winter or early spring and that these flies are capable of 
producing the heavy summer broods. These facts show how 
little we really knew about this very common insect in relation 
to hibernation, and there is‘still much to be known and put on 
a firm basis. It is hardly worth while to speculate in regard 
to the living through of some females capable of oviposition 
in the spring. This awaits exact observation. It will also be 
of value to look for living pupe in the winter and early spring.” 


Sanitarians, Dr. Skinner notes, have accepted the hibernation 
theory, and recommend killing all the flies seen in the early 
spring, which, they say, are all hibernating females about to 
lay their eggs. In this way they hope to cut off the egg-supply 
in its incipiency. Obviously if Dr. Skinner is right, this will not 
suffice to exterminate the fly. « It will be necessary to find the 
grubs and destroy them if we are to prevent the multiplication 
of the spring brood. Mere ‘‘swatting”’ will not do the business. 





TO PHOTOGRAPH METER-RECORDS—A special camera 
for the use of men on meter-reading routes is described in the 
““New Apparatus” department of The Electrical World (New, 
York). By its aid the men are enabled to bring into the gas 
or electric office at the close of the day’s work photographic 
evidence of the positions of the dial-pointers on the meters of 
the customers visited. Says the paper just named: 


‘To ‘take’ the reading, the meter man simply holds the camera- 
opening against the meter dial-glass and presses ‘a lever; which - 


automatically opens the shutter-for-a-definite period and-at-the ~”’ 


same time lights four small battery: -operated lamps to illuminate 
the meter-dial. After each expgsure . is made, the shutter is” 


locked and can not be operated again until the ‘film-roll‘ has been ' 


advanced to the position for the next:picture.’* The. device: can > 
also be used as a hand-lantern in dark. passageways by- pressing : 
the lever part of the way down without operating - the: shutter, - 
The ‘film’ on which the pictures are taken’ _egnsists of :: an’ 
emulsion on opaque ‘paper, which- is- backed “up’ with* a ‘white’ 
coating that makes details of theé ‘developed film show up clearly 
altho reversed right and left, :mirror-fashion. « This: reversed 
film is then examined by mounting the rolls in a special stand- 
and reading the reflection in a mirror. As the customer's 
name and meter-number are marked on‘ each ‘dial,: the: photo- 
graph leaves no doubt of the identity: of, the reading. * If the 
customer is ‘out,’ the meter man’ notes this fact on a card and 
photographs it for his film-record.” aA j 
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THE ROMANCE OF MAKING THE “MOVIES” 


HE WHOLE UNIVERSE, or as much of it as he can 
reach, is enlisted by the latter-day “‘ movie”’ director as 
his ally, for no part of the world is free from his invasion 
if he sets out to find the necessary and proper background for 
his story. When a town does not exist he builds it for himself, 
as we see by the description of Inceville, in California, written 
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THE ACTOR CAUGHT— 


Mr. Faversham is enacting a movie scene for the camera as the 











by Henry MacMahon for the New York Evening Post. Five 
or six years ago, as he reminds us, picture-making was done 
with the aid of a few score of costumes, as many properties, a 
couple of interior sets, and a few hundred dollars’ worth of equip- 
ment to be set up in prepared locations. ‘‘Now, however, the 
producer feels the necessity of putting forth a product as ac- 
curate, artistic, and atmospheric as anything presented by lit- 
erature or drama.”” The curiosity of the public can be enlisted 
by extraordinary efforts; but the producer must be on his guard 
against anachronisms, since the public’s sense of historical values 
has grown with his avidity for the remote, the foreign, the 
bizarre, and the curious. Inceville has everything, declares 
Mr. MacMahon: 


‘*Palaces and cottages; an enormous transportation depart- 
ment; a farm, a navy, a Wild West ranch, a commissary, an 
electric plant and sea-water pumping-station, Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts for oils and water-color, a dressmaking establishment, a 


department of military engineering, sappers, miners, and pioneers 
for the battle-pieces; a library and a museum, aids of the 
official historians and antiquarians; a carpentry and cabinet- 
shop for the large indoor construction—these are just a few of 
the establishments I noticed in a rapid survey of the ground.” 


This village lies in a cafion that debouches down to the 
Pacifie Ocean about four miles north of Santa Monica: 


“Tt has no connection with the outside world except a very 
bad and dusty coast road over which automobiles and horse- 
vehicles travel all day long. There is a saying you can get any- 
thing you want at Inceville, for its activities are as complete 
as the modern city, despite the fact that it possesses only a 
few hundred inhabitants. The overhead expense of running 
Ineceville is about the same as that of running a great daily 
newspaper. A dozen productions are under way at once. 

‘‘While I was walking on the beach in front of the cafion, 
I noticed several pirate kings stealing one of Mr. Tom Ince’s 
beautiful heroines who had unwisely gone to take a dip in the 
surf. They loaded her into a life-boat, and half-a-dozen pairs of 
arms shoved it into the Pacifie while the rattle of musketry 
played around from the hero up on the cliff who was trying to 
stop them without killing his unfortunate bride. Going to the 
hilltop, I saw great cavaleades of cowboys headed by the re- 
doubtable W. S. Hart, whom some folk will remember as the 
erstwhile hero of ‘Ben Hur’ of the legitimate stage, and then 
as Cash Hawkins in ‘The Squaw Man.’ 

‘‘Out over the crest of the ridge was Billie Burke riding a 
pony straight-saddle and accompanied by Thomas H. Ince, 
William H. Thompson, and others on their way to a mountain 
cabin supposed to be placed in the highlands of Scotland. In 
another part of the grounds was Katharine Kaelred busily 
‘vampiring’ House Peters, who was slipping from the grasp of 
Clara Williams. In the studio-enclosures proper actors were 
making up for expeditions in ‘India,’ ‘China,’ the ‘European 
War-Front,’ and the ‘Days of Chivalry.’”’ 


A curious development of the picture-making business is then 
told by the writer. It is only possible, of course, in the neigh- 
borhood of the movie plant, but as Los Angeles has a practical 
monopoly of these industries her citizens have the advantages 
of this novel variety of entertainment: 


‘* Already in Los Angeles they have discovered that the staging 
of the big moments in the picture-plays is many times as spec- 
tacular as any other outdoor entertainment in the world. The 
trolley companies use the big events as a magnet to bring the 
crowds to the Pacific Coast Beach. One sees on the bill-boards 
that the nineteenth episode of ‘The Diamond from the Sky’ 
is to be staged on the ocean opposite Santa Monica. The next 
Saturday perhaps a quarter of a million people will crowd every 
corner of the long cliff overlooking the Pacific, while directly 
in front of the camera-eye the aquatic and aeroplaning heroes 
and heroines of the serial will enact their thrilling parts. 

‘‘A motion-picture firm’s menagerie in Los Angeles fulfils 
many of the uses of the Bronx Zoological Garden here. The 
principal difference is that an admission-fee is charged just to 
look at the animals there. But when pictures of them are in 
the making, a regular theatrical scale of prices is charged. An- 
other instance was the staging of the bull-fight for the Geral- 
dine Farrar picturization of ‘Carmen.’ <A big arena was used, 
surrounded by many thousands of sittings. The camera-eye 
got the scene for ‘Carmen,’ and the promoters reaped addi- 
tional harvest from the good fat prices paid by Angelenos to 
look on an actual spectacle in a bull-ring. 

“There is always some excitement in the Greater Filmland, 
which customarily extends thirty miles around Los Angeles, 
and sometimes lengthens to three or four hundred miles, as 
the exigencies of the different directors require. There are 
‘fans’ who run (or rather motor) to these exciting events, as 
‘vamps’ in the East run to fites. One of the specialties of 
motion-picture companies is fire—almost as important in the 
film-world as battle.” 
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A NEW PERIL FOR LITERATURE 


HAT THE WAR was a threatening peril to the litera- 
ture of the future was felt by many even in the early 


days of strife. The effect upon contemporary produc- 
tion is now manifest; writers, when not occupied with war-themes, 
are scarcely occupied with letters at all. They can not induce 
the necessary tranquillity of mind for literary production. That 
the war would have any retrospective effect upon the tales and 
heroes of romance would hardly have been apprehended, yet 
this is the implication of some words of Mr. Sidney Low in the 
London Standard. Tales that have stirred our pulses and 
aroused our admiration now seem to pale and grow tame in 
comparison with those coming from the battle-field of to-day. 
“There is hardly a memorable achievement of heroism or self- 
sacrifice in the records of the past, such as whole peoples trea- 
sure among their noblest memories, that is not equaled or 
surpassed once a week,” says Mr. Low, adding: 


“The Spartans at Thermopyle were no whit more valiant 
than the men of any one of a score of British line regiments 
which have gone forward to certain death against barbed wire 
and machine guns. Is there anything in Greek, or Roman, or 
medieval warfare to excel the obstinate endurance and fiery 
valor of the Australians and New-Zealanders among the blood- 
stained gullies of Gallipoli? Did any champion of romance per- 
form a feat of more incredible daring and skill than that of Ser- 
geant O’Leary? Or the three men of Battery Lof the R. H. A. 
who fought their single gun when all their comrades were killed 
or wounded, and silenced an enemy battery with it? Is there 
an episode in the old ballads of the Norse sagas more thrilling 
than the story of the two sergeants who captured a German 
trench on their own account, killing and wounding ten of the 
enemy and taking sixteen prisoners? Or of the bomber who 
held up a trench single-handed and terrorized fifty Germans into 
quiescence until his comrades came up and captured them?” 


Mr. Low does not confine his admiration to men of his own 
side. Men in all the armies, he says, ‘‘ Allied and hostile, are 
performing exploits, almost unnoticed, that in the past would 
have made them immortal.’’ Heroism is so common now that 


it is sheer accident if the names of the heroes ever get known. 
We read: 


‘““* After ’im!’ said a wounded British soldier when they of- 
fered him water, pointing to a still more desperately injured 
German. I like that cockney ‘After ’im’ as well as Sir Philip 
Sidney’s flowing phrase, ‘Thy necessity is greater than mine.’ 
The deed was the same; but not the reward. Dithyrambics 
have been penned over the hero of Zutphen; but that other 
hero of the common people—one does not even know his name 
nor what became of him. Perhaps he is lying under the clay 
somewhere in France; perhaps—let us hope it!—he will outlive 
the war, and go back again to bus-driving or ticket-punching 
somewhere in England, and never even suspect that if he had 
been a knight and an Elizabethan he would have been held up 
as the mirror of chivalry for three centuries. Chivalry is cheaper 
now than it was in the Tudor days or any other. ‘We boast 
ourselves better men than the fathers before us,’ says one of the 
heroes in Homer. We may do so without vainglory. Consider 
those same Homeric heroes, whom the world has admired for 
two thousand years: our old friend the swift-footed Achilles, the 
godlike Hector, the many-wiled Ulysses, and the rest. What 
a lot of working up they required before they exposed them- 
selves to danger—invocations to the gods, long speeches, and 
so forth—and what a fuss they made about dying! Our folk 
go out to death with a cigaret between their teeth, and meet 
it with a smile: to death that comes in shapes a hundredfold 
more appalling than ever it could have assumed upon the windy 
plains of Troy, where they fought with spears and arrows— 
death by poison-gas and liquid-fire and high explosives, death 
by torture and intolerable agony. Modern heroes endure it all 
—and make no heroies over it. 

““By sea and land the toll is heavier, the risks far greater, 
than in the past. We are proud of that fine episode of the 
Birkenhead; we used to think it unique, perhaps incapable of 
repetition. But in these days we have the case repeated again 
and again, in battle-ships, cruisers, submarines, trawlers—yes, 
and passenger-shjps, too, with women and little children on 
board. In the sea-battles of the past they fought half a day 
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till the decks were swimming with blood, and at the last, ‘slowly 
and majestically,’ the Vengeur or the Chesapeake, or whatever 
it was, settled down with the flag still flying and the guns firing. 
But in our sea-fights and sea-raids it is all over in five minutes, 
and the Good Hope or the Scharnhorst goes under and drowns 
a thousand men before they can say a prayer. There is no 
hope for the vanquished ship in a modern naval engagement. 
Yet men go into action as cheerfully as the bluejackets of Nelson. 
Think of the stokers steadily wielding the shovel in their inferno 
below deck when the next minute may leave them scalded to 
death or roasted alive! Think of the aviators and what they 
dare and do! Think even of those pirates of the U-boats, and 
the risks they run as they pursue their murderous trade in their 
submerged nutshells. The modern nerve is equal to it all.” A 


It is the “‘modern nerve” which to Mr. Low explains all, 
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staff direct and register what seems to be a very solemn moment. 








and the amazing thing is that ‘“‘before the war hardly anybody 
would have predicted anything of the kind.”” Indeed— 


‘*We used to hear much of decadence and degeneration. It 
was common talk that our oversensitized population, educated 
and pleasure-loving, softened by luxury and comfort, would 
never bear the shock and strain of warfare like their rougher 
forefathers. Nobody imagined they would bear them much 
better. Especially was it thought that the ‘poor little town- 
bred people’ would fail in the hour of trial. But they have not 
done so. In the prime virtues of the soldier, and particularly 
in courage and endurance, there has been little to choose 
among the various nations and social classes represented in this 
Bloody Assize of the East and West. The townsmen come out 
as well as the warriors of field and farm and prairie and moun- 
tain. The clerks and waiters of Paris, the Lancashire mill- 
hands, the shop-assistants and mechanics of London and 
Liverpool, are as enduring and venturesome, as stanch to face 
bullet and bayonet, as the men from the Russian villages, the Ser- 
vian valleys, the Australian sheep-runs, or the Canadian ranches. 
London Scottish, H. A. C., Westminsters, and others of our 
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Territorial and Regular regiments have shown that the open- 
air life is not the only school for valor: it can be acquired also 
in the office and the warehouse, in the stock exchange, and 
at the teacher’s desk. Urban conditions have not sapped the 
manhood of the race, as so many believed. The town may or 
may not have diminished our virtues. It certainly has not 
destroyed our nerves. 

“Tt is not only the soldiers who illustrate this striking and 
unexpected truth. The civilians, too, young and old, men, 
women, and children, show themselves in the presence of dan- 
ger much less ‘jumpy’ than their critics and censors would have 
anticipated. Take the Zeppelin-raids. Who could have pre- 
dicted that they would have been taken as they have been? 
The Germans expected that when they began to rain down 
bombs, the inhabitants would be thrown into the direst panic. 
The expectation was not wholly unreasonable: two years ago 
if any of us had sat down and called up before our mind the 
happenings of the past fortnight, we might have pictured scenes 
of wild confusion. But the raided district has never for a mo- 
ment lost its head, or exhibited any noticeable symptom of trep- 
idation. It took its overhead bombardment with the utmost 
coolness, even with levity. ... On the night that follows a 
raid, persons sat up all night, not from fear, but curiosity, 
anxious not to miss an item of the entertainment if it should 
be repeated. The tragic incidents which had occurred—the 
deaths, the woundings—were well enough known, but nobody 
dwelt upon them. It seemed to me as if this indifference was 
excessive, an indication of the frivolity which has taken such 
deep root among us that we are almost incapable of serious 
thought or sustained emotion. But if we are more frivolous 
than our ancestors, we are assuredly not more timid. The war 
has shown that the industrial societies of modern Europe have 
quite as good nerves and quite as much physical courage as 
any community of hunters and herdsmen. To the confusion 
of the theorists it appears that Western civilization produces a 
human type more likely to fail from brutality and violence than 
from the weakness that can not.face pain and danger.” 





GERMAN VIEWS OF FRENCH WAR- 
LITERATURE 


i \HE ADVICE of a German professor to his class to keep 
dissension and recrimination from the realm of the 
intellect, noted in our issue for August 14, seems to 

bear fruit among the writers for the press also. At least two 

of these critics deal in a fair and impartial manner with French 
prose and poetry published since the war began and directly 

inspired by it. The Literarische Echo (Berlin) of September 15 

collects some such comments under the title ‘‘ French Literature 

in the War-Year.”” Karl Lahm, writing in the Strassburg Post, 
gives it as his opinion that the only French novel thus far 
inspired by the war not destined to speedy oblivion is Marcelle 

Tinayre’s ‘‘La Veillée des Armes,” which in the guise of a story 

of two lovers gives a history of the first days of mobilization in 

Paris. He mentions the war-stories of Maurice Barrés and 

René Bazin, but declares that the only genuine ‘‘war-book”’ is 

Charles le Goffie’s ‘‘ Dixmude,”’ of which he writes: 


“Tt takes us into the midst of the fighting in the trenches, and 
that, too, at the spot where it raged the wildest, after Antwerp, 
when the French marines, under Rear-Admiral Ronarc, sought 
step by step to stem the onrush of the victorious Germans. The 
author witnessed the battle from a near-by point, questioned the 
survivors . . . and relates with both verve and imaginative 
power many inspiring epic deeds. Our bluejackets from the 
waterside likewise achieved deeds as valiant, or more so, for it is 
well known that they were assembled in the marine division 
between Mechlin and Antwerp, and then rushed against Dixmude. 


Le Goffic was awarded a very handsome prize by the French 
Academy.” 


An interesting distinction between the French and the German 
lyric is drawn by Felix Stéssinger, writing in the Sunday edition 
of the Kénigsberg Hartungsche Zeitung. After praising two son- 
nets of Rostand as particularly fine, and referring to the signifi- 
eance of the revival of the war-song in Montmartre, he says: 


“Tf we ignore all those songs that are only versified vulgarity 


the French war-lyric does not differ from the French peace- 
lyric, which is the precise opposite to what we (Germans) eall 
lyric poetry. With us the lyric springs from the deepest impulses 
of love and gratitude, and its characteristic expression has 
always in it something of piety. 

“The preference of French poetry, on the contrary, aside 
from certain eminent exceptions which prove the rule, is for 
that which is intellectual, graceful, figurative, and pathetic. 
And just as the worst German poems, therefore, are at least 
sentimental, so the worst French poems are at least lively or 
witty. 

‘“War has seldom been favorable to the production of German 
lyric poetry. But French lyric poetry has always had the most 
admirable relationship to the external, to the political world. 
War and society have in every era so inspired the French as to 
be the source of an entire literature. The writer espoused a 
cause, but even in his songs was pathetic or satirical. 

‘Great ‘epochs have given birth to a complete literature—one 
needs but recall the mazarinades. For this reason France not 
only possesses a social drama existent for centuries, but also a 
body of political and military lyric poetry. The ‘militaristic’ 
Germans, however, show in their art and in their lyric verse 
that love and peace penetrate their souls more profoundly and 
more purely than is true of the French. There, and not here, 
does art find in politics and war objects of passionate pursuit.” 





ON HAPPY ENDINGS 


r | \HE CHICKEN-HEARTEDNESS of the public has 
long been the excuse put forward for the illogice of 
many playwrights. People are supposed unwilling 

to tolerate anything but ‘‘happy endings,’’ whatever the logic 

of the situation. Is not a wer-play just now languishing 
because, as some aver, it has a depressing epilog, as tho war 
could have anything else? Pinero has lately inspired the 
newspapers to columns of amazed and ‘wondering comment 
because he has tried two endings to his latest play, ‘‘The Big 

Drum,” the second being a sop to the publie’s supposed concern 

against their own wounded feelings. ‘‘The Big Drum,” it. is 

said, will likely come to us this season, and The Dramatic Mirror 

(New York) tells us we shall probably have the unhappy ending. 

Is it because we are less squeamish than our British cousins, 

or because Pinero could not stand another continent’s jibes? 

For, in spite of the publie’s supposed preferences, they have 

not seemed to relish this blatant catering. The London 

Evening Standard prints ‘‘an earlier case” of differences over 

“‘happy endings’’ from the pen of one of Punch’s clever writers, 

Mr. FE. V. Lueas. It is in the form of two letters, one from Edward 

Alleyn, actor and manager of the Globe playhouse, to one Wil- 

liam Shakespeare, and the answer thereto. No comment seems 

necessary. Here is the first: 


**DearE Witit—If thou lovest me I prithee come at once to 
ye ‘Mermaid’ on receipt of this letter, for I have matters of 
greave import to ponder with thee. Last night’s performance 
of thy excellent new play, ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ was, as thou 
knowest, not such a success as we were hoping, and from what I 
have learned by my scouts this morning ye critics at ye taverns 
find ye fault to be solely ye sadness of ye last acte. All else is 
right, they say, but that is wrong indeed. There is truly too 
much gloom packed there, as I have ever felt, and I implore 
thee to consider a happier ending. What could be simpler to 
thy genius—and I have ever held, Will, against all kinds of 
detractors, that genius is the word for it—than to fling Romeo 
and Juliet into each other’s arms, as they and Friar Laurence 
had planned? Where is the advantage of frustrating ye ex- 
cellent scheme of ye potion and making people miserable? All 
folks like to be merry rather than melancholy, and why should 
we not humour them? If thou makest this trifling change we 
ean bring down ye courtain on ye wedding-bells, and so ensure 
for ourselves—for thee, Will, and me—heavy purses. 

‘‘T would not write to thee in these terms were there any dis- 
loyalty to thy art at stake. I hope that thou knowest me too 
well to think that. But there is none, Will, I swear to thee. 
Mirth is as natural as melancholy, and thou hast racked thy 
audience enough to satisfy ye needs of ye tragic muse. Let 
there be joy at ye close. 
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‘‘And while we discuss this new ending, which I am sure thou 
wilt write, may I say that since Mercutio is a sympathetic 
character couldst thou not, at ye same time, manifest that his 
wound after all was only a scratche, and bring him in at ye end 
with a few good gagges? And I would counsel also ye public 


reconciling of ye houses of Montagu and Capulet to make ye: 


thing complete and rejoice every person in ye house and all ye 
crities too. 

‘Lay these matters to heart, deare Will, and tell ye messenger 
who waits that I am to look to see thee at ye ‘Mermaid’ right 
soon with ye alterations all made.—Thy loving friend, 

“KE. ALLEYN.” 

And here is the answer: 

‘‘DrareE NeEp,—I will see thee d——4d first. 


““W. SHAKSPEARE.”’ 





A BRITISH “DRIVE” AT GERMAN MUSIC 


HAT IRREPRESSIBLE AUTOCRAT of the paint- 
brush, James MeNeil Whistler, had a way of impressing 
his points. “‘I’m not arguing with you; I’m simply 
telling you!”’ was one of his famous methods of driving home the 
argument. There is a writer in 
the London Daily Mail who be- 
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the music of the modern Hun during the past forty years has 
had more effect in debasing character than if he had conquered 
the world he coveted by the force of arms he is now wielding 
“with such savage licentiousness. 

“Tt is back in the mid-Victorian days that this music first 
came to us with its hideous suggestion that purity of thought 
was not necessary to the intellectual. In ‘Lohengrin’ Wagner 
forced upon us his disgusting prelude to the third act, the mean- 
ing of which could not be put into words by any self-respecting 
writer. His outlook on existence was admittedly a depraved 
one; that of his suecessors has been rather more so. 

‘*‘T must say it is not within me to hate any one; I can only feel 
sorry for evil-doers. We would all far rather the brute beast 
took the life we possest than destroy the little goodness that is 
our only treasure. Thus to me the announcement that a huge 
program of Hun music is to be inflicted on Brussels during the 
coming six months bears a more sinister import. than did the 
piteous accounts of the ravaging of Belgium and its people with 
the horrors of blood and fire a year ago. It isa part of a gigantic 
effort the Huns are making to debase the minds of those Belgians 
who are in their servitude. They may refuse to listen to the 
Hun music, but the effort is significant enough in all conscience. 
Its possible effect is calculated with the acumen of the super- 
educated beast. So far as we are concerned no one can suggest 


. 








gins in almost the same phrase. 
“T am not going to argue,’ he 
says; “I am merely ahout to = 
state some facts, and allow 
reasoning people to deduce their 
own conclusion therefrom.’’ The 
reader will be left to decide 
whether his ‘‘facts’” are facts 
or only opinions, since what he 
proceeds to ‘‘expose”’ is the per- 
nicious influence of German 
music. A nation, he begins by 
asserting, expresses its ideals 
more by its music than by its 
religion, literature, art, or com- 
merce, and for proof of this he 
cites the Jew. ‘“‘His music is 
always grave, melodic, kind, and 
sad. The emotions it arouses 
are such as speak of trials borne 
for ages yet possibly never to be 
overcome, certainly never to be 
forgotten.”” To the writer, who 
signs the rather Germanic name 
of Charles Vidal Diehl, ‘‘the 
influence of modern Hun music 
has always appeared pernicious.” 
He takes the case of two com- 
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posers only, Strauss and Wagner, 
overlooking the wide range of German song-writers, which is 
valued by the modern concert-singer beyond the song-literature 
of almost any other country. Nevertheless, we give his words 
to point the changing temper of feeling induced by the war. 
Saint-Saéns, the French musician, has already been outspoken 
in repudiating German music, but this is the first instance we 
recall of such repudiation in England. Mr. Diehl declares: 


“T will start building the barrier against this section of the 
invasion of civilization by asking every one whether it is either 
right or wise that we should allow this state of things to persist 
now, and to flame out again in its full virulence at the end of the 
war. My answer must be that it is neither right nor politic, 
and I hopé when I have detailed a few facts it will be that of 
every conscientious lover of harmony. ..... . 

“Music, we know because we feel, expresses emotion in sound. 
And what are the emotions chosen by the two Richards, Wagner 
and Strauss, to be exprest with all the wonder of their debased 
skill? Self-worship, brutism, and naked license. We have 
been weak in our resistance because we have permitted a few 
decadents in our midst to guide our destiny. The invasion of 





that there is any necessity for the German vice-music still being 
played, to the shame of our God-given souls, every day all over 
the country. Itisasuppurating sore which should be burned out 
of our national life. There is still time for a cure. The treat- 
ment I propose may appear drastic, but it is the only one: 
Root and branch, modern German music must be ostracized— 
never seen and never heard. We read enough of devilry and 
lewdness every day; we do not need to have it thrust into our 
ears as well as before our eyes. 

“Who will help? I have no power, no influence. I am only 
one small voice speaking, as far as I am able, what a multitude 
are feeling but have no opportunity of saying. 

“‘By all means let us have the music of the national schools 
which provide nobility of thought, the virile British, the piquant 
Spanish—a veritable unexplored region of delight to the majority 
of our people—the charming French, the fervid Italian, the impos- 
ing Russian, the melodic Scandinavian, and the passionate Polish; 
but let us properly despise the contortions of the Hunnish mind. 

“We must burn it and refuse to hear it. Above all, we must 
determine that our children shall know nothing of the existence 
of this evil-minded insanity.” 
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EUCKEN’S RECONCILIATION OF CHRISTIANITY AND WAR 


enced over Professor Eucken’s writings in defense of 

war has not been unsuspected by the eminent phi- 
losopher of Jena. This is proved by the fact that he makes 
a direct explanation to his audience on this side of the Atlantic 
in The Methodist Review (Nashville, October), acknowledging 
that those who are familiar with his devotion to. the* task of 
“fan enrichment of life and the strengthening of Christianity 
in the modern world” must wonder that he now defends the 
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‘*SIX DAYS SHALT THOU LABOR.” 


PEACcE—‘“ Can’t you do anything for me, sir?” 
DEALER IN WAR-SUPPLIES—* Sure I can; come around on Sun- 
day, and I will pray for you.” -—Nelson Greene in Puck. 


justice of Germany’s cause with all his energy and that he is 
with his people with all his heart in this war. At first sight, 
it is conceded, one might adjudge him false to himself in this 
course; but such a verdict would be far from just, argues Pro- 
fessor Eucken, altho the problem is not so simple as it would 
seem. War in itself is wrong, he tells us, but ‘“‘even from the 
point of view of Christianity, there is such a thing as a just 
war.” He calls to mind, by way of instance, our own War of 
the Revolution. So in looking at the question of war, we are 
advised, Christians should ‘‘not condemn all the combatants 
indiscriminately,’ but ought ‘‘to form a conscientious judg- 
ment’’ of the right and wrong side. To be sure, Christianity, 
with its proclamation of ‘‘the Kingdom of God as a kingdom 
of love . . . aims to abolish all harshness from the souls of 
men, and can not endure hostility.” Yet while Christianity 
placed this high ideal before mankind, Christianity was fully 
aware, we are told, of “the great distance that separates hu- 
manity as it actually is from the perfection of such an ideal.” 
Nor could it fail to recognize that in a world of ‘‘ passion, self- 
ishness, and iniquity, it was impossible to realize immediately 
that condition of love, meekness, and mercy.’’ We read then: 


“Tf it had insisted upon such an immediate execution of its 





plan, it would have given free play to all the evil in human 
nature, and it would furthermore have been obliged to forbid 
all punishment and all criminal law as contrary to the law of 
Christian love. Now inasmuch as wickedness and passion are 
not limited to private life, but extend also into the relations of 
races with one another and are then particularly dangerous, 
the problem of war necessarily arises. The great teachers of 
the Church, as, for example, Luther, busied themselves much 
with this problem, and altho they saw plainly a great evil in 
war, they by no means rejected all participation in war, all 
entrance into armed conflict, as unchristian. 

“‘Only a sentimental, feeble Christianity can shut its eyes to 
such questions and content itself with lamenting over the de- 
pravity in the world; a virile Christianity that does not ex- 
haust itself in little conventicles, but aims, on the contrary, to 
permeate the life of the world, must be a help and support for 
man in these questions too. Such a Christianity will surely 
deprecate war in itself. It will reject unconditionally all nat- 
uralistic glorification of war as a means to the development of 
power. It will be convinced that every war in the last analysis 
is a matter of guilt; but its ethical judgment on the combatants 
will depend strictly upon the location of the guilt. Christianity 
will condemn as immoral a war which has its roots in covet- 
ousness, in love of conquest, or in envy, with the same resolute- 
ness that it passes a favorable ethical judgment on a people that 
defends itself against injustice and protects its holy possessions.” 


The latter is Germany’s case in the present war, Professor 
Eucken claims, and he asks whether it was ‘“‘unjust’’ war when 
the Netherlands ‘“‘took up arms to defend their independence 
and their Protestant faith against Spanish oppression,” or was 
‘* America’s War of Independence, leading to her present great- 
ness, a violation of morality and Christianity’’? The man who 
condemns war of all kinds, observes Professor Eucken, ‘‘must 
consider this War of Independence a great wrong along with 
the rest.’”’ At the same time he is careful to point out that 
in adopting a fair and reasonable attitude toward any war the 
trouble lies in ascertaining ‘‘for which combatant the war is a 
just one.”’ Owing to his limitations of space, he does not at- 
tempt to treat this matter as far as the war of to-day is con- 
cerned, but he does say: ‘‘We Germans are unanimous in the 
conviction that we did not desire this war, but that it was, on 
the contrary, forced upon us by our enemies.”’ Yet the Ger- 
mans do understand that ‘‘the neutral must behave reservedly,” 
and that he has ‘‘an undisputed right to exercise indepen- 
dent criticism concerning all matters brought to his atten- 
tion.””’ But— 


“Tt is, however, demanded of him, particularly if he is a 
person of Christian convictions, that he shall give both sides 
the same treatment; that he shall not take sides without a 
thoroughgoing examination of the evidence; that, in particular, 
he shall not accept all the falsifications and slanders now di- 
rected against us Germans by our opponents. If he is never- 
theless guilty of this fault, he is merely helping to intensify the 
bitterness and hate which separate races. A careful examina- 
tion of facts in their relations and a conscientious decision is 
the duty of every earnest man in this matter. 

‘‘Neutrality in deed is, however, a still greater duty than 
neutrality in judgment; and on this point we Germans are 
obliged to raise an earnest protest against America. From no 
neutral country do we hear peace so glorified and the blessings 
of peace so praised as in America, but no neutral country is 
to-day doing so much to prolong the war as this very America 
is doing. It is doing this by means of the delivery of gigantic 
supplies of arms and munitions of war to our opponents. Who- 
ever, therefore, really desires peace, as distinguished from one 
who merely goes about with the word peace in his mouth, 
should insist with all resoluteness that such supplies shall no 
longer be delivered. He ought not to suffer the interests of 
a few manufacturers to put America’s profession of neutrality 
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and love of justice in doubt. Christian conviction condemns 
nothing more flatly than insincerity; and-it certainly betokens 
a lack of sincerity to eulogize peace and at the same time to 
furnish the means for the prolongation of the war. The repu- 
tation and standing of America in the civilized world require 
that such insincerity be energetically repudiated and disproved.” 

In a foot-note subjoined to the article, the editor of The Meth- 
odist Review remarks that it is of ‘‘the highest value as indi- 
cating the point of view and feelings of such a representative 
German as Professor Eucken, together with his naive idea of 
the simple way of settling the vexed question of the sale of 
munitions of war to a belligerent nation by the citizens of a 
neutral nation.”” Moreover, the editor adds, the article shows 
Professor Eucken’s ‘‘increasingly cordial attitude toward Chris- 
tianity and his appreciation of its meaning for the civilization 
of the future.” 





SALVATIONIST WAR-THEOLOGY 


sk ARE SOMETHING like 40,000 Salvationists in 
the British Army, 20,000 of them out-and-outers and 
20,000 adherents. These figures are furnished to Mr. 
Harold Begbie by Bramwell Booth, the present head of the 
Salvation Army. Some are naturally troubled in their souls by 
having to kill. One of them mentioned this difficulty and an- 
other Salvationist made answer: ‘“‘Look here, what you’ve got 
to do is this: you’ve got to do your duty to God and King and 
country. If, in the course of doing that duty, you happen to 
kill your fellow man, that’s no affair of yours.” Mr. Begbie, 
who interviewed the head Salvationist for the London Daily 
Chronicle, reports him as declaring that the war has strengthened 
the spirit of internationalism, and hence affected the international 
character of the Salvation Army: 


“Throughout the neutral nations there is a fresh enthusiasm 
for the Army; and in Germany itself the Salvation Army is 
expressing a renewed loyalty to the international idea. Some 
of the relief-work in Germany is administered through the Sal- 
vation Army, and altho the German Government has naturally 
called up a great number of our German people, still they have 


left a considerable body of the men whose services in the ad-~ 


ministration of charity—feeding starving children and so on— 
are felt to be valuable. In Belgium all our officers, with only two 
exceptions, are at their posts. Meetings are held, relief-work is 
going on; but the meetings are now of a strange character— 
there is no singing. Those poor people can’t summon up enough 
joy to sing. It moves me to tears.” 


Mr. Booth’s internationalism is perhaps illustrated by his 
analysis of the causes of the war: 


“Wars come about through a certain state of society. It’s 
no use saying Germany wants world-dominion. Every nation 
wants something very much like that. Every nation in its 
policy affirms the heretical principles of materialism. Almost 
everybody you meet is descended from some thumping viking! 
No; men of all nations, our own as well as others, have for- 
gotten God. They are materialists. They don’t believe in the 
Divine. They are after prosperity, and their only god is Mam- 
mon. Nothing can save them but a return to God. Men say 
that after the war all will be changed, and when you press them 
you find they are speaking of political changes—Socialism, and 
the rest. But there’s an old saying in the North of Scotland, 
“New boat, old rocks.’ No political changes can bring the mil- 
lennium. No internationalizing of labor can prevent strikes and 
wars. What you want in your boat, new or old, is a captain; 
and unless you have got the Almighty on the bridge you'll go 
to pieces on the very same rocks which made shipwreck of your 
former state....... 

“Oh, but what an opportunity for the churches! It’s not a 
part of my religion to decry other religions, but I can’t help 
feeling that too many of the churches, instead of using this war 
as an opportunity to convert men to the religion of Jesus Christ, 

e only struggling to associate their particular branch of the 
Ciiurch with the patriotism of the moment. I want to see an 
immense crusade against sin. I want a fiery crusade against 
national apostasy. I want to see this great nation converted 
to God ” 


There are worse things in the world than war, according to 
Mr. Booth, and the world doesn’t, as a consequence, speak of 
them as ‘‘evidence against faith in a Supreme Being”’: 


“This war is nothing like so devastating in its effects as the 
drink-traffic, or prostitution, or commercial oppression. Wouldn’t 
you accept such a war as this once in every hundred years, hor- 
rible as it is, if by so doing you could get rid for ever of the 
destruction—destruction of bodies and souls, destruction of lands 
and houses—wrought by drink, prostitution, and sweating? 
People who accepted without a murmur the atrocious suffering 
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Built at Wuensdorf for Moslem prisoners by their German captors. 





caused by these enemies of the human race suddenly wake up 
now and ask: How can you believe in a God with Christians 
killing Christians and Europe deluged with blood? Has Chris- 
tian never killed Christian till now? What nonsense they talk! 
This war is nothing—nothing compared with the murderous 
destruction of sin. God does not work like an autocrat in the 
moral sphere. God. is omnipotent; but omnipotence can not 
make five of two and two, or make a lie a truth. Why does 
God permit this war? Why does he permit sin? God is not 
responsible for sin, and he is not responsible for war. Man is 
responsible. And war is here, spreading anguish, destitution, 
wretchedness, and sorrow incalculable, from the very same cause 
which allows sin to work a worse havoc among the human race. 

‘‘Let me give you an idea of the Salvation-Army creed by 
narrating an incident from France. Two ladies sang recently 
at an entertainment given in one of the huts. They were 
rather elaborately gowned, and they sang the usual vulgar 
songs from contemporary comic operas. At the conclusion of the 
entertainment a young sergeant was called upon to propose a 
vote of thanks. He fulfilled this duty quite civilly, but added: 
‘At the same time, I should like to say that many of us would 
have preferred songs which would have given us something to 
think about on our way up to the front.’ To the Salvationist, 
the singing of such songs in the face of death, and in the midst of 
suffering and pain, is simply unthinkable. . .. Don’t people realize 
that the British Army is largely made up now of men who have 
enlisted for the highest motives? Would Cromwell’s soldiers 
have fought better if fashionable women had sung comic songs 


9 


to them? 
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THE PREACHER AND THE DOLLAR: : 
i» EFFECT of Dr. Hillis's misfortunes and his frank ‘ 


public confession’ will prove “wholesome and illumi- 
z nating’’ throughout the ranks of the Christian mihistry. 

So declares The Christian Century (Chicago), which points out 
that the tragedy of Dr. Hillis has. often ,been enacted without 
the victim of it ever becoming aware:of ‘the undermining of 
his prophetic powers by the insidious effect of private ambition 
and the lust of wealth.” “Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor 
of.Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, apparently.-put to the whole 
preaching fraternity the question whether a pastor ought to 
divide his activities so as to engage in enterprises outside his 
church-work that will supplement the generally insufficient in- 
come which that work affords. Dr. Hillis was a large earner 
and invested his own and other people’s money in timber-spec- 
ulations that turned out badly. The crash of his losses and 
the great effort outside his pulpit necessary to make them good 
lead: him’ to see a new light on the minister’s duty. To his 
congregation one morning, after reciting the story of his mis- 
fortunes, he said: 


‘‘For several years I have been increasingly disturbed lest 
the ‘little influence I may have had upon some students and 
young ministers was far from my ideal. I have feareds lest I 
was biasing these young men toward the lecture platform, pub- 
lic life, and prosperity, instead of tovard obscure, gentle, tender, 
Christlike service. 

“To these young men I owe this statement—that. often I 
have loved my books more than, the, poor; I have loved posi- 
tion and office and honor, and sometimes I have thought of 
my own, interests, when every drop of my blood and every 
ounce of my strength and every thought'of my mind belonged 
to our schools, to the sick,,the,friendless, the poor, and to the 
boys and girls, with their eager and hungry minds. 

‘‘Often I have had honors offered to me when I should have 
chosen solitude and dwelt apart and listened to the voice of 
God and tried to repent. For years I have had a growing con- 
viction that a minister has no right to make money, and does 
his best work without it. If, therefore, there is anywhere in 
this wide land a noble boy studying for the Christian ministry 
who has done me the honor to read my books and sermons, or 
to listen to my lectures, and who has come to cherish a secular 
idea:of the Christian ministry, let me say to him I deplore that 
ideal, and that my latest, deepest thought is that there are 
home missionaries and foreign missionaries and social settlers 
and. neighborhood visitors whose very shoe-latchets I am not 
worthy to stoop down and unloose. 

‘“At best the longest life is short, all too short, for the noblest 
of. tasks, that of the Christian minister. Great is the influence 
of the law and medicine; wonderful the task of the jurist and 
statesman; marvelous the power of the press; great, also, the 
opportunity of the merchant and manufacturer, who feed and 
clothe the people; but nothing can be higher than the call 
to shepherd Christ’s poor and weak, and happy the minister 
who never has interpreted his ministry in terms of intellect 
alone, or has never secularized his sacred calling, and who, at 
the end of his life, is able to say: ‘Behold these are the sheep 
thou gavest me, and not one of them is lost.’”’ 


The financial pressure of the present age has brought strong 
temptation to ministers of the Gospel, points out The Pres- 
byterian (Philadelphia), and some good men have unwittingly 
been snared by it: 


‘SWe have felt for some time that some of our very best evan- 
gelists were in special danger, and we have at times feared if 
some changes were not made in the methods of their support 
the.Church would be confronted with a scandal. There is no 
question of the integrity of these evangelists, any more than 
there is of the integrity of Dr. Hillis. The danger arises from 
the nature of the case, and the enemies of religion are ever ready 
to take every advantage. Had it been a layman who was pass- 
ing through Dr. Hillis’s trial and he were able to pay all his 
indebtedness, as we understand Dr. Hillis is, there would be no 
refleetion in the case. But with a minister it is different. We 
must recognize the difference, and this Dr. Hillis has done in 
his public statement.” 


The question whether part of a minister’s time should be de- 


. voted to the lecture platform does not address itself to many. 
As Dr. Lynch,.of Christian Work (New York), points out, they 
‘are noti ‘‘so eloquent as to be in demand by lyceum bureaus 


and ‘Chautauquas.” He sees reasons why some of our gifted 
preachers should devote part of their time to the regular lecture 
platform: 


“Tt gives them opportunity to get their message before many 
people who otherwise would not hear them. It also gives 


“many people the delight of hearing great men. How far min- 


isters should engage in lecturing for money is another question. 
Dr. Hillis: says he is done with it for good. On the other hand, 
some ministers feel that they have no other way of laying up 
money for the future except through lecturing and literary 
work.. A happy solution of all this would be a pension system 
for clergymen similar to that which exists for college professors. 
This would free them from fear of the future poverty of their 
families and leave them at liberty to put all their time in their 
chureh-work. 

‘‘The question which is really perplexing the minister of 
to-day: is that of dividing up his time between his church and 
the larger calls of his denomination and the public at large. 


‘Just the moment a young minister comes into prominence either 
-as’ preacher or leader in any of our cities, that moment he is 
_asked to deliver public addresses at all times and all places, 
_he is put upon all sorts of committees; he is made trustee of 
_ this and that organization; he is prest into various moral 


crusades, reforms of all sorts; his denomination claims weeks 
of his‘time at various conventions. One day he wakes up to 
find the outside, claims are taking more than half of his time 
from his church. The other day a prominent New York clergy- 


_man said: ‘Lots of dying churches in New York would prosper . 
if the minister would stick to his one job of shepherding his 


church.’ ~ We shall not express any opinion on this point other 


‘than to say that we think that the clergyman on the younger 


"side ‘of fifty would better err on the side of giving his time 
quite largely to his own church.” 





THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH—An abstract appear- 
ing in The Churchman of the latest report of the High Procurator 
of the Holy Synod of ¢he Russian Orthodox Church gives some 
interesting data about its present standing: 


“The Russian territory both in Europe and in Asia is di- 
vided into 67 dioceses or eparchies. Outside of the Russian 
frontiers, the Russian Church has under its spiritual jurisdic- 
tion the diocese of North America, to which belong all the 
Orthodox Russians scattered throughout the United States. 
The .white clergy numbers 3,043 archpriests, 47,403 priests, 
14,868 deacons, and 45,556 ecclesiastical singers. The monas- 
teries reach the number of 538, including 71 bishops’ resi- 
dences, 294 monasteries and hermitages subsidized by the 
State, and 193 monasteries living on their own resources. They 
are inhabited by 11,332 monks and 9,603 novices (poslusniki). 
The nunneries number 467, in which there are 16,285 nuns 
and 54,903 novices. Thus the regular clergy of the Russian 
Church, both monks and nuns, counts 1,005 monasteries and 
92,123 members. 

“There are in Russia 53,902 churches, 23,204 chapels and 
prayer-houses, 31,947 libraries attached either to the bishops’ 
residences or to the parishes, 57 societies of ecclesiastical ar- 
cheology. The four ecclesiastical academies of Petrograd, Mos- 
cow, Kief, and Kazan have 170 instructors and 964 students. 
The subsidies allotted to monasteries by the State amount to a 
sum of 440,000 rubles. Five nunneries receive the largest allow- 
ances, varying from 30,000 rubles to 16,000. The land possest 
by monasteries is estimated as about 800,000 acres. A _ por- 
tion of the revenues of monasteries is applied to the maintenance 
of charitable institutions, as hospitals, orphan-houses, ecclesias- 
tical schools... According to the report, twenty-five per cent. of 
the Russian parish churches do not receive any subsidy from 
Government funds. Poverty, therefore, is one of the running 
sores of the Russian Chureh. A special commission appointed 
by the Holy Synod to ascertain the financial conditions of the 
clergy lays stress upon the necessity of increasing the wages of 
priests to a sum of 1,200 rubles yearly. But the Duma seems 
not disposed to raise the allowances granted to the Russian 
Church from the public treasury, and thus 10,000 parishes lan- 
-guish in misery.. The report mentions also 55 churches offici- 
atéd in by the Russian clergy in foreign countries.” 
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BOOKS BEARING ON PHASES OF THE WAR IN EUROPE 


Howe, Frederic C. Socialized Germany. Pp. 
x-342. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 
net. 

This book has striking traits which place 
it well in the van of books relating to the 
great war. The author has an intimate 
knowledge of Germany during the past 
quarter of a century, and this knowledge he 
has brought to bear on certain phases of 
life and polity which have been brought 
into prominence by the conflict. His deep 
study has convinced him that the “‘German 
peril” is only in part a military peril. The 
real danger to Western civilization which 
lurks in the might of Germany comes from 
the fact that Germany is ‘‘more intelli- 
gently organized than is the rest of the 
world.”’ He has found that the individual 
German receives more from society, is bet- 
ter protected in his daily life, and gets a 
better share of the fruits’ of civilization. 
The German workingman enjoys whole- 
some leisure and is shielded from want in 
his old age. The workhouse does not await 
him if he falls by the wayside. Germany 
‘has just reached the beginning of her great- 
est achievements.”” Had not the war in- 
tervened, the next generation ‘‘ would have 
seen her competitors in industry, trade, and 
commerce outdistanced at an accelerated 
speed that would have soon left them far, 
and possibly permanently, in the rear.” 

The underlying motive of Mr. Howe’s 
book is found in his attempt to explain 
the conflict between Germany’s admittedly 
great achievements and “those things we 
do not like in Germany.” He has tried to 
paint Germany ‘‘at work as well as at war,” 
and to portray the background which ex- 
plains the wonderful military efficiency of 
the Empire. His fine sketch, ‘‘The Back- 
ground of Modern Germany,” assumes 
vivid interest in the light of the war. These 
are some of the fascinating problems for 
which solution is sought: What is back of 
the astonishing development of the Ger- 
man nation during the last fifty years? 
By what means has a peasant country been 
able ‘‘to project its life into industry, com- 
merce, and finance, and to extend its con- 
quests into every corner of the earth’’? 
How has the most autocratic State in 
Western Europe succeeded in thinking in 
the terms of the peasant and the artizan, 
and in putting into practise a program of 
State socialism for the benefit of the 
weaker members of society? 

The author finds the explanation in the 
fact that she has given serious thought to 
the distribution, as well as to the produc- 
tion, of wealth. No other country “has so 
greatly improved the well-being of so large 
a portion of the people.”” In modern Ger- 
many he finds a recrudescence of the Greek 
idea of the State adjusted to twentieth-cen- 
tury conditions. Mr. Howe declares: 


“Politically, Germany is an oligarchy, 
but an oligarchy concerned about the well- 
being of the people, about their health, 
education, comfort, and efficiency. And, 
viewed from this standpoint, Germany 
is a democratically minded country. It is 
a State organized on the ideals of Freder- 


‘ick fhe Great, but guided by the scientific 


ideds of the twentieth century. It is a 
feudal State with the view-point of benevo- 
lent paternalism. And the result of this 





policy has been efficiency, power, and a 
high average of well-being, coupled with 
administrative control of the lives, thoughts, 
and liberties of the people.” 

Dwight, H. G. ug mn ney Old and New. 


Small 4to, pp. xxiv-567. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $5 net. 


In few cities do romance and history so 
intertwine as in Constantinople. With a tra- 
dition that professes to go back to 656 B.c., 
and a history that includes domination by 
Greek, Persian, Macedonian, Gaul, Roman, 
and Turk, each of whom left something of 
its own impress, the subject allures. And 
when now it is the prize sought by warring 
hosts from East and West, interest may 
well be acute—as it is. 

The title of the present volume might 
mislead. It is not a history of the city, 
except as that history is interwoven in 
Mr. Dwight’s description of the composite 
which forms the city—its people, its ob- 
jects, and its localities. The reader is led 
through Stamboul, into the Mosque yards, 
over ‘‘Old Constantinople,” by the Golden 
Horn, into Pera and Galata and ‘‘ The City 
of Gold,’”’ and then into the ‘‘Gardens of 
the Bosporus.” Each little picture en- 
shrines history or anecdote, and these are 
unfolded or related. We are told of the 
“Moon of Ramazan,’ ‘‘ Mohammedan 
Holidays,”’ ‘‘Processions,’’ Greek Feasts, 
Fountains, and a “Turkish Village,” 
opening up the life of the people—Turks, 
Greeks, and others. Then, as if to make 
us know the city of this year of grace, when 
it is almost beleaguered, we are given the 
history since 1908, the story of the Revo- 
lution, of the captire in 1909, and of the 
war-times of 1912-13. A chronological 
table of the ‘“‘Masters of Constantinople” 
and a good index complete the book— 
except for a wealth of unusually excellent 
illustrations which require seven pages just 
to enumerate. 

The work has been a labor of love— 
Constantinople is the author’s birthplace. 
He knows it as home, and the touch of 
affection appears on every page. Life high 
and low, the hut and the palace, the 
marts, the water-front, the retired nooks, 
float gently within our ken under the 
author’s guidance, and the story of this 
“glory of the East’’ unfolds gently, in- 
formingly, seductively, but effectively. 
One can almost say, after reading this 
book, I know Constantinople. 

The publishers, too, have done well their 
part. On calendered paper that makes the 
illustrations stand well out, in chaste bind- 
ing, and neatly boxed, the volume delights 
the eye. And if occasionally the indexer 
has slipt, readers may remember that it is 
only by one numeral when he forgot that 
he had turned the page. Few books of the 
kind will prove more satisfying to the 
mind that would inhale an Eastern aroma, 
or the eye that delights in knowing things 
as they are. 

Gibbs, Philip. The Soul of the War. Pp. 371. 
New York: Robert McBride & Co. $1.75 net. 

Mr. Gibbs, one of the best-known of 
English correspondents in the present war, 
gives here a passionate and graphic narra- 
tive. He has seen in most cases the events 
he describes. The reader will find in the 





book a realism about equal to Zola’s in 
poignant features. There is, perhaps, a 
strain of coarseness in some of the descrip- 
tions, so eager was the writer to impart 
to readers the bitter side of the fearful 
conflict. Mr. Gibbs asserts that he has 
seen with his own eyes appalling acts of 
German savagery. It becomes clear from 
his testimony that the brutalities of 1870 
were repeated in 1914. Now as then, tor- 
ture, rape, and wholesale devastation fol- 
lowed in the wake of the invaders. 

It is well to read this book in connection 
with the one written by Sven Hedin, which 
covers the same terrain of war and absolves 
‘the Germans of the crimes with which the 
Englishman arraigns them. =r ss 

It is a terrible story which Mr. Gibbs 
unfolds. He begins with the prelude and 
opening scenes of the war, describes the 
martial awakening of Paris, the arrival of 
the English, scenes of mobilization, the 
lugubrious contrasts of the city of gaiety 
suddenly brought face to face with grim- 
visaged war. The lyric note breaks forth 
again and again in the narrative, the writer 
having a keen perception of the dramatic 
features of the mighty épopée. The pur- 
pose and character of the book are well in- 
dicated in these words, taken from the text: 


“In this book I have set down simply 
the scenes and character of this war as they 
have come before my own eyes and as [ 
have studied them for nearly a year of his- 
tory. . . . More passionate than any other 
emotion that has stirred my life is my con- 
viction . of the sacred duty of pre- 
venting another war like this. A man 
with a pen in his hand, however feeble it 
may be, must use it to tell the truth about 
the monstrous horror, to etch its images of 
cruelty into the brains of his readers, and 
to tear down the veils by: which the leaders 
of the peoples try to conceal its obscurities. 
. . . The Germans have revealed the mean- 
ing of war, the devilish soul of it, in a full 
and complete way with a most ruthless 
logic.” 


Hedin, Sven. With the German Armies in the 
West. With 119 illustrations and four maps. cta- 
vo, pe. xvi-402. New York: John Lane Company. 
$3.50 net. . 

Dr. Sven Hedin’s volume has been trans- 
lated into the principal languages of 
Europe as an authoritative sketch of 
German military operations in Belgium and 
France. The author, whose record as an 
explorer is well known, enjoys the personal 
friendship of the Kaiser, who accorded him 
special facilities to observe operations on 
the Western front. It was considered that 
the reputation of the author would insure 
to the world an accurate account. The 
narrative, therefore, is essentially the record 
of an ‘‘Eye-witness” with the German 
armies, and possesses the peculiar realistic 
character of that species of writing. 

An unusual feature of the book is a 
signed preface by the publisher, John 
Lane, partly inspired, no doubt, by the 
perfectly frank pro-German sympathies of 
the author. Mr. Lane vouches for the 
fact that Dr. Sven Hedin’s narrative is 
“essentially a record of the facts as he 
saw them.” The publisher states that the 
book is put forth in the interest of truth, 
and to counteract false and misleading 
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Race that 


“WY T is an old story now — begun three- 
quarters of a century ago. 


A placid valley in old Roumania 
shone in a crimson grandeur on that 
evening, touched by the setting sun. Be- 
y | fore a fire the gypsies sat. They laughed ; 
they chattered; they sang—their wild 
dark faces, their tawdry tinsel gleaming to the 
fire. Slightly apart sat a man. Pale and lean 
and ascetic-looking he was—and yet about him 
seemed to cling the spirit of some vague, myste- 
rious romance. 








He was the great Franz Liszt—the darling of 
European Taste, of Fashion, of Beauty — come 
there on a strange quest. Years before he had 
heard a gypsy song. For years its weird and 
clinging melody had haunted him. Always had 
it been in his mind, thrilling him with its strange 
beauty. It had drawn him to that lonely spot, 
far from the triumph of courts and palaces. He 
had come to sojourn there—to share the gypsies’ 


thoughts and lives—to learn the magic secret of 
their songs. 


A Haunting Melody 


Lower and lower sank the sun, turning the 
gold to dusk. Yet still he listened. Out from 
the fire’s red glow sounded some song that had 
within it the mournful wistfulness of a child— 
then held a burst of passion vivid as a flower. 
Those gypsies’ souls sang there before that fire— 
and floated on magic waves to him who listened 
transfixed and silent—in the dark. 


That day was born the vision of an 
immortal beauty of music, born 


(ves n Jbelody 


of that silent genius sitting there, which will 
never fade while music beauty lives upon the 
earth. 


The Gypsy Song Immortalized 


It was three years later. A great audience 
sat breathless, waiting for Liszt himself. He sat 
at the instrument. There was a minute’s pause— 


‘and then a sort of magic came. The master 


played—and the mind went back to that peace- 
ful Roumanian valley, to the gypsy folk whose 
voices had sounded forth those age-old songs 
to be transfigured by a genius mind. That 
music lived again infinitely beautified—infinitely 
adorned. All the pathos of that homeless, wan- 
dering race leaped like witcheries from beneath 
his hands. 


The poor tinsel, the gaudy clothes, the dark 
passionate faces seemed to rise again from the 
keys. Mystery, lament, glad, mad gaiety became 
crystallized in one imperishable beauty of music 
—in the soul of immemorial gypsies enshrined 
upon the keys. 


Suddenly—almost abruptly—he ceased. The 
master had completed the playing of his master- 
piece. Liszt had given the priceless gift of his 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody to the world. 


The Master’s Triumph 


For a moment the audience sat breathless— 
transfixed, bewitched. And then—a scene of 
indescribable emotion! Women fainted! Men 
wept for joy. They knelt at the master’s feet. 
They kissed his hands—his clothes. They fought 
wildly for a thread of the very handkerchief of 
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cannot conceive of any reason why the Pianola should not 
be in every home. As a pianoforte, when the keyboard is 
used, it leaves nothing to be desired, while for acquiring 
a broad musical education, for the development of the un- 
derstanding of good music which modern culture demands, 
it is undoubtedly the most perfect and really great medium. 
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that wonderful genius, Liszt, who had just trans- 


lated the spirit of a people to the ears and heart 
of all posterity. 


They were overcome by an exalting emotion 
more apparent, perhaps, but no more deeply 
touching than that felt by men and women who 
hear that same Hungarian Rhapsody today. 


Is Music Your Inheritance ? 





And now! What is Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody to you? Or the Twelfth? Or the 
Sixth, or Eighth, or Fourteenth ? 


Or what indeed are all the immortal compo- 
sitions of the masters of music—the choicest 
art-treasures that the world contains? Can you 
hear them when you like? Can you play them 
yourself ? 


If the Piano in your home is the Pianola— 
the most modern pianoforte—then music is the 
“available art” to you. You know the Second 
Rhapsody well. You have experienced the 
almost savage fascination of re-creating this splen- 
did music—you have felt its abandon, its pathos, 
its majestic mystery. 


Aye, and Beethoven, Chopin, Wagner, Brahms, 
Grieg and Mozkowski are much more than names 
to you. You know them and you know their 
noble works, as you know your Scott, Thackeray, 
Dickens and Bulwer. 


The Piano For You 


But suppose that your piano is not the Pianola? 
Can you not real- 
ize what you are 
losing? What 
you are denying 
yourself and 
your family and 
perhaps your 
children? 


Why be satis- 
fied longer with 
a piano which can 
be played only in 
one way — by 
hand? Why not 


exchange it for 





The Strvud Pianola, Price $550, 
Purchasable on Monthly Payments. 
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the Pianola—the piano that can be played in 
two ways—by hand and by music roll ? 


For understand this—if you purchase the 
Pianola you are securing the finest toned, most 
perfect piano you can buy, which can be played 
by hand just like any piano. And in addition, 
you are securing a piano which, by means of its 
Pianola action, everyone can play with real mu- 
sical feeling and effect. 





But the Pianola has a host of imitators— 
player-pianos so-called, with worthy piano names 
many of them. Do not think, if you see and 
hear one of these, that it is the genuine Pianola 
you have seen, however. There is a difference— 
a vital one—and it has to do wholly with the 
“art” of playing, not the merely mechanical 
striking of notes. 


As a matter of fact, there is but one Pianola. 
It is made only by the Aeolian Company, and in 
the following models: 


THE STEINWAY PIANOLA 

THE STECK PIANOLA 

THE WHEELOCK PIANOLA 
THE STUYVESANT PIANOLA 
THE STROUD PIANOLA 

and the famous WEBER PIANOLA 


Prices from $550 


Transportation charges 
added on Pacific Coast 


We will be glad to send 
you free a magnificent 
catalog and the name 
of our nearest repre- 
sentative. Address 
Department U 10. 


THE AEOLIAN 
COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL 
NEW YORK 

Manufacturers of the cele- 

brated Aeolian - Vocalion 

and Largest Manufac- 


turers of Musical Instru- 
ments in the World. 


Copyright, 1915, The Aeolian Company 
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assertions by English writers to the effect 
that the German organization was de- 
ficient, and its equipment poor. Mr. Lane 
believes it desirable to publish a book that, 
for the first time, ‘‘gives a comprehensive 
idea of the wonderful organization against 
which we are fighting.” 

The author uses a lively, descriptive 
style, characteristically German. His 
narrative is not lacking in color, but it is 
overloaded with detail, and at times the - 
interest flags. The desolation which the 
invading horde left in its wake both in 
Belgium and Northern France is described 
almost with gusto. There is a’chapter on 
the Kaiser in which the War-lord is all but 
apotheosized. Grand Admiral von Tirpitz 
is described as “‘regally tall and straight.” 
It is he, writes the author, who, after 
the Emperor, ‘“‘has worked hardest for the 
German Navy.” He has a “‘lofty forehead, 
frank and merry eyes, fair beard, a resolute 
and manly bearing, and is, in fact, a real 
Teuton.” It was ‘‘like a draft of sparkling 
wine to speak to him.” 

Beveridge, Albert J. What Is Back of the War. 


8vo, pp. 430. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
net. 


Senator Beveridge’s letters to Collier’s 
Weekly, The Review of Reviews, and The 
Saturday Evening Post are here collected 
and expanded, presenting his conclusions 
respecting the Great War. The author 
visited Germany, France, and Great 
Britain; interviewed many—notables and 
the ‘‘common people’’—including the 
German Kaiser, Chancellor, Naval Chief, 
as well as von Hindenburg in Germany; in 
France Hanotaux, Bergson, and Schneider, 
of Le Creusot; in England Bryce, Lord 
Newton, Shaw, and Sir Gilbert Parker; 
and saw the battle-front from the German 
and French sides. He has given author- 
ized statements from some of these and his 
‘impressions’ as gained from this some- 
what extended intercourse and sightseeing. 

The ‘‘impression’’ the Senator’s book 
makes upon the reader is that the author 
started as a partizan of the Germans and 
a pronounced Anglophobe. This results 
from his almost unstinted praise of things 
German, a fair appreciation of French 
patriotism, and his willingness to marshal 
the seraps in English papers which vent 
criticism of the Government. He prac- 
tically condemns the British for that free- 
dom of the press which permits these 
expressions, while he praises Germany for 
the solidarity of sentiment which is at 
least in part the result of military repres- 
sion or dictation of opinion. He has noth- 
ing to say of the demands on Servia or the 
conquest of Belgium, suggests that Ger- 
many as dictator of Europe (indeed of the 
world) is no menace, and intimates his 
general attitude, tho not in any specific 
statement (see pp. 398-404), that England 
was clearly in fault in the whole business. 

In a final chapter on ‘‘ Probabilities’’ the 
results of the war upon the social struc- 
ture—as Senator Beveridge expects them 
—are forecast. Some of these are evi- 
dent, but others are the children of the 
Senator’s ignorance of conditions and of 
his prejudice. It is a better (because more 
skilful) contribution to the German vropa- 
ganda than any other that has yet been 
made. 

Petrovitch, Woislav. Servia: Her People and 
Aspirations. With four portraits. Pp. 280. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.50 net. 

Interest in Servia is again at its height. 
The warlike little Balkan nation has been 
fatal for Europe, the conflict now devastat- 


ing the Continent being traceable to Ser- 
vian intrigues and, more directly, to the 
royal assassinations at Serajevo. For cen- 
turies the tiny Slav nation struggled more 
or less successfully against its mighty neigh- 
bors for its liberties, and its story, abound- 
ing in heroic deeds and romantic episodes, 
is little known to the great world. In this 
book, the work of an attaché of the Royal 
Servian legation resident in London, a long- 
neglected history seems to emerge as some- 
thing new. 

The greater part of the Servian country 
forms a high plateau, in which intermingle 
the four mountain systems of the Balkan 
Peninsula: the Karpathians, the Balkans, 
the Dinaric Alps, and the Rhodopes. It is 
one of the most picturesque and inspiring 
portions of the world, a country of precipi- 
tous heights, deep gorges, and rushing 
streams, the Slavic counterpart of the Alps, 
a land inhabited by a brave and vigorous 
race, passionately patriotic, inured to hard- 
ships, and taught from childhood to fight 
for their country. Of the early history of 
this interesting people, now so prominent 
in the world’s news, Mr. Petrovitch gives 
a fascinating account. Of the more recent 
history, which is better known, Mr. Petro- 
vitch gives a clear and concise narrative. 
His book is timely and valuable. 

*— Accuse.” By a German. Transiated b 


Alexander Gray. Pp. 445. New York: G. H. 
Doran Company. $1.50. 


Any reader, believing already that 
both Germany and Austria are the guilty 
participants in the present war, will find 
sustaining arguments in this book, which 
appeared a few months ago, and is, sup- 
posedly, written by ‘‘a German Patriot” 
long in Government service. It seems in- 
consistent that any one who had remained 
long in the service of a government which 
he here unreservedly condemns should 
not think it in questionable taste to 
launch a scathing arraignment against his 
“Fatherland” at a critical time. Ano- 
nymity, again, is not a forceful factor. It 
would’have been more praiseworthy to 
warn his countrymen earlier or have 
kept his explanations and commiseration 
for use after the struggle. Besides, when 
anonymous, one man’s opinion is only one 
man’s opinion and earries not the weight 
that goes: with personality. The author 
has evident hatred of the Crown Prince 
and his party. For the translation we 
have praise. The accusation itself is 
presented with unflinching disapproval of 
Germany’s action. So much commercial 
jealousy and trade-conflict underlie all this 
European upheaval that no snap judgment 
suffices for a real solution of the problem. 

Veblen, Thorstein. Imperial Germany and the 


Industrial Revolution. 8vo, pp. 324. New York: 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


One might deem this highly important 
and deeply interesting volume an effort 
to show the divergence between the German 
and the British peoples by regarding main- 
ly the economic-industrial genius peculiar 
to each. It is based on broad founda- 
tions, beginning with a sketch of the racial 
heritage of European peoples as derived 
from mixture of the three stocks—Med- 
iterranean, Alpine, and Northern. In 
fact, Germans and English sprang from 
the same matrix. Mendel’s law is ap- 


pealed to and the evidences of diverse 
heritage clearly exhibited. There follows 
then a sketch of the development from 
historical times, marking particularly the 
effect of industrial and political institu- 











Study-Food 


Recently, among 9,000 Minne- 
sota school children, it was found 
that 75% made their breakfast 
largely of starchy foods; also 
that a large proportion of these 
children suffered from headache, 
tooth troubles and other ills— 


‘‘There’s a Reason”’ 


Most starchy foods are hard to 
digest, and lack the very elements 
that build healthy bones, teeth, 
muscles, brain and nerves. White 
bread is notoriously lacking in 
this regard. No wonder so many 
children suffer from frequent 
headaches, constipation, dullness 
or fretfulness! 


Twenty years ago a food won- 
derfully easy of digestion and. 
rich in the very elements lacking 
in the usual starchy foods, was 
devised to meet this very condi- 
tion. This food is 


Grape-Nuts 


Made of whole wheat and barley, 
Grape-Nuts retains all the nutri- 
ment of these grains, including 
the vital mineral elements on 
which depend physical and men- 
tal vigor and the warding off of 
disease. 


Switch the children’s diet from 
demineralized foods to those 
rich in Nature’s own provision 
for health and efficiency, and 
watch results. 

Ready-to-eat, nourishing, eco- 
nomical, delicious— 


‘“‘There’s a Reason”’ 


for 
Grape-Nuts 


—sold by Grocers. 
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mans this character appears as a “surviving 
feudalistie animus of fealty and _ sub- 
servience”” which ‘‘has visibly been a 
source of strength to the German State.” 
In Great Britain the ‘‘subject’s loyalty to 


the... crown is conditioned on the 
serviceability of such allegiance to his own 
material interests.” So that German 


“subservience” to authority and British 
independence are habits formed by history. 
The course of the earlier development of 
machinery in Great Britain, with conserva- 
tive reluctance to ‘‘scrap’’ obsolete ma- 
chines and methods, accounts for British 
supremacy half a century ago, and the fail- 
ure to keep up in recent years with German 
progress under an ‘‘aggressive dynastic pol- 
icy’ that controlled industrialism in its 


direction of ‘“‘warlike success.”’ ‘‘With a 
view to the fighting capacity of the State 
... the economic system ... has been 


controlled wherever control was conceived 
to be expedient for this purpose.” 

The volume is highly instructive, with- 
out visible bias, and easily bears rereading. 


RECENT FICTION 


Deland, Margaret. Around Old Chester. Pp. 378. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 

This is a collection of seven of Mrs. De- 
land’s charming stories dealing with Dr. 
Lavender’s community. We all love the 
old Doctor and ‘‘ Willie King,” and enjoy 
the quaint and picturesque atmosphere 
that surrounds them. These stories are 
not new to print, but date from -earlier 
years. The author’s deft touch makes her 
characters real and appealing, especially 
in the ‘‘Encore,’’ in which romantic love, 
once thwarted, finally finds expression with 
the connivance of Dr. Lavender and in 
spite of youthful opposition. Mrs. Deland 
shows a familiarity with human failings as 
well as human virtues; she brings out ap- 
parently unimportant details of daily oc- 
currences, and so makes pictures complete. 

Johnson, Owen. Making Money. Illustrated. 
Pp. 327. New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co. $1.35. 

Mr. Johnson has hardly added to his 
reputation by his latest pen-child, even 
tho it is a readable, interesting tale of the 
methods and experiences involved in 
modern money-getting. Four young men, 
chums in college, have taken an apartment 
together in the heart of New York and 
exchange confidences about their aspira- 
tions and determination. How these hopes 
are realized or changed forms the basis of 
the story, which rarely rises above the 
ordinary and conventional. Patsie, per- 
haps, adds a piquancy to the interest, in 
that she is a new type, bewitching and loyal, 
but the situations are rather hackneyed. 
Bojo, otherwise Beauchamp Crocker, in- 
fatuated with Wall-Street possibilities, dis- 
dains his father’s business offer, but there 
is good stuff in him. The fifty thou- 
sand dollars which his father gives him 
to play with lead him into an illuminating 
experience before he finds himself. The 
love-story is pretty, Patsie is a ‘‘dear,’’ but 
the sense of reality is strained by the 
prevalence of ‘‘millions’’ so easily acquired 
and lost. 

Adams, Samuel Hopkins. Little Miss Grouch. 
Pp. 207. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Company. $1. 

Occasionally, there appears a story that 
every one enjoys, and yet no one can tell 
just why. ‘Little Miss Grouch” is such a 
story. It is hard to say whether its charm 
lies in its motivation, the radiant spirit 
that seems to pervade its pages, in its 





The board on the left shows what happens when you use 
a cold-water paint on ceilings and walls. It flakes and scales 
off with the jar of machinery, and soon needs costly repaint- 
ing. On the right, thesame board isshown, the old cold-water 
paint having been covered by Rice’s Gloss Mill-White, by 
the Rice Method. This will not require repainting for years. 


Your plant will need repainting soon— 


make it last for years! 


The illustration above shows strikingly how much 
more economical it is to use Rice’s on ceilings and 
walls. Over 3,000 of the biggest factories of the 
country have found it so; they have also discovered 
that Rice’s saves big money in other ways. 


Scientific experiments have shown" that it increases 
daylight 19% to 36%; it thus lengthens the daylight . 
day; helps workmen do more and better work; reduces 
spoilage; reduces accidents; saves lighting bills; and im- 
proves sanitary conditions, because its smooth, glossy 
surface can be washed like a piece of china. By the 
Rice Method, it can be used right over old cold-water 


paint. This has been done in hundreds of factories. 


Recently Rice’s was awarded gold medal at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition. There is 
positively no other white paint like it; it is made by 
a special process, which enables us to give a binding 
guarantee that it will remain white longer than any 
other white paint. Write for the terms of this guar- 
antee, under which you cannot lose. 


Write also for our nearest distributing point 
for booklet, ‘‘More Light,”’ and sample board. 





On Inside Concrete, Rice’s Granolith makes the best 

possible primer for a second coat of Rice’s Gloss Mill- 

White, giving a tile-like enamel finish at no more 
expense than lead and oil paint. 











U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 29 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Are you a smoker—and nervous, 


irritable, easily annoyed? Then 
you ought to know about the 
Girard cigar. 


Your nerves will welcome it as 
a boon and a blessing. 


Gifard 


It has the mildness, the pleasing tropic 
“bouquet” of native-grown Havana 
tobacco. And this is mel- 
lowed by age alone. 


Girards never harm nor 
disagree with you; never 
disturb your temper nor 
your digestion. They 
simply please and satisfy. 
And you will notice the 
difference in your feeling 
right away. 

Any Girard dealer will 
tell you that this is an 
unusual cigar; unusual 
value for your money. 
And he knows that our 
45 years’ reputation 
stands behind it. 

We take back any part of 

the dealer’s purchase. 

We authorize him to do 

the same by you. 

14 sizes. 10c straight, and up. 
Our Trial Offer 
Simply mail us 
$1.00 for 10—10c Girards 
$2.50 for 25—10c Girards 
$5.00 for 50—10c Girards 
(if your dealer. can’t supply you.) 

Smoke five of these Girard 
cigars, and if you are not satis- 
fied return the remainder and 
we will refund all your money. 

Get acquainted with the 
Girard now. Why wait another 
day? 

Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Philadelphia 
Established 1871 
wr ee eee ee ee cn 7 

Use this handy coupon 
‘if you like 
Check the shape you preter. 
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deliciously entertaining theme, or in the 
author’s power to make us visualize the 
situations so satisfactorily. The plot is 
direct and simple. A wealthy, beautiful, 
spoiled darling, running away to Europe to 
avoid marrying the man of her father’s 
choice, encounters by chance ‘‘the Tyro”’ 
making: his maiden: voyage to the ‘‘other 
side.” Seeing her in frumpy disguise, face 
streaked with tears and nose red from 
crying, he dubs her ‘‘ Little Miss.Grouch,” 
and is all the more smitten when, on the 
following morning, she appears a radiant, 
exquisitely. gowned vision. Other travelers 
on the steamer are*not as unconscious of 
her name, wealth, arid position as our hero, 
and one especially aggressive female con- 
stitutes herself a ‘‘guardian angel’ of 
doubtful attraction. Father. keeps the 
wireless working overtime in his efforts 
to coerce his young rebel, but in the,end 
is well satisfied with results. It is a 
merry story. 


IN BEHALF OF THRIFT 


MacGregor, T. D. The Book of Thrift. Why 
and How to Save and What to Do with Your Savings: 
A Book of Inspiration amd Practical Help. With inset 
illustrations. Pp. xi-349. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. $1 net. 

Valuable practical advice and informa- 
tion looking to worthy success in life are 
contained in this book, the publication of 
which has special significance at the present 
time. The author calls attention in his 
opening pages to the fact that the world- 
war has resulted in a strain on material 
resources. It has caused an exceptional 
amount of unemployment and consequent 
distress in our own country. The lesson 
he draws from it all is that there is pressing 
need of ‘‘more thrifty living on our part, 
both as individuals and as a nation.” 
Mr. MacGregor echoes the opinion of 
Ferrero that Americans as a people are 
far too extravagant. He thinks that it 
needed the shock of this great war to bring 
us to our senses. ‘‘The spirit of conser- 
vation,” says the author, ‘‘is in the air,”’ 
and he ealls attention to the fact that 
efforts are being made by those with an 
eye on the future to prevent waste in the 
nation, in the State, in the city, in the 
factory, and on the farm. 

While a great deal of new matter has 
been prepared especially for the book, it 
consists in the main of a series of ‘‘Talks 
on Thrift,’’ prepared by the author for the 
Savings-Bank Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association. Intensely practical, 
and highly suggestive of phases of American 
life closely related to that unexampled 
material prosperity which still astonishes 
the world, are the ideas on thrift and the 
conduct of life contained in Mr. MacGregor’s 
useful volume. These ideas are the result 
of much study, observation, and experience. 
The author has given them to the public 
in the hope that they will do something 
“to stem the tide of extravagance in this 
country, and prove of genuine help. to 
ambitious persons everywhere.” Many of 
the greatest men of the age and of former 
ages held some of these homely virtues in 
the highest estimation. The author gives 
their words in praise of economy and proves 
that no real success was ever attained in 
the world when this trait was wanting. 





The Greater Need.—‘‘ Taking anything 
for your hay-fever? ”’ 
“Yes; I’m taking -boxing-lessons to 


wallop the first man who gives me free 
advice.”’-—Boston Transcript. 





CURRENT POETRY 





AR-SONGS have recently been ap- 

pearing in that treasure-house of 
good poetry, the ‘‘Sun-Dial’’ column of the 
New York Evening Sun. Mr. Don Mar- 
quis, the column’s editor, has reprinted 
Hawker’s immortal ‘‘Trelawny’’ and many 
another stirring ballad of battle. 

But in his war-song anthology there has 
been one important omission. Mr. Marquis 
has failed to reprint one of the noblest 
martial poems which has been written in 
our time. We take this opportunity to 
call it to his attention. 


“ PALADINS, PALADINS, YOUTH 
NOBLE-HEARTED ” 


By Don MARQUIS f 


Galahads, Galahads, Percivals, gallop! 

Bayards, to the saddle!—the clangorous trumpets, 
Hoarse with their ecstasy, call to the mellay. 
Paladins, Paladins, Rolands flame-hearted, 
Olivers, Olivers, follow the bugles! 


Girt with the glory and glamour of power, 

Error sits throned in the high place of justice; 
Paladins, Paladins, youth noble-hearted, 

Saddle and spear, for the battle-flags beckon! 
Thrust the keen steel through the throat of the liar. 


Star (or San Grael) that illumines thy pathway, 

Follow it, follow that far ideal!— 

Thine not the guerdon to gain it or grasp it; 

Soul of thee, passing, ascendeth unto it, 

Augmenting its brightness for them that come 
after. 


Heed then the call of the trumpets, the trumpets, 

Hoarse with the fervor, the fervor, the frenzy of 
battle,— 

Paladins, Paladins, saddle! to saddle! 

Bide not, abide not, God’s bugles are calling!— 

Thrust the sharp sword through the heart of the 
liar. 


We find these spirited stanzas (there 
is a cavalry-charge in every line!) in Mr. 
Marquis’s book, ‘‘Dreams and Dust” 
(Harper & Brothers). The book shows on 
every page that it is the authentic utter- 
ance of a poet; however much the reader 
may disagree with Mr. Marqduis’s philos- 
ophy, he can not fail to admire the art— 
and the ardor—with which it is exprest. 
An adopted son of Manhattan, Mr. Marquis 
makes of the city this vivid and accurate 
picture. 

FROM THE BRIDGE 


By Don MARQUIS 


Held and thrilled by the vision’ 
I stood, as the twilight died, 

Where the great bridge soars like a song 
Over the crawling tide— 


Stood on the middle arch— 
And night flooded in from the bay, 
And wonderful under the stars 
Before me the city lay; 


Girdled with swinging waters— 
Guarded by ship on ship— 

A hem that the strong old ocean 
Held in his giant grip; 


There was play of shadows above 
And drifting gleams below, 

And magic of shifting waves 
That darkle and glance and glow; 


Dusky and purple and splendid, 
Banded with loops of light, 
The tall towers rose like pillars, 
Lifting the dome of night; 


The gliding cars of traffic 
Slid swiftly up and down 

Like monsters, fiery mailed, 
Leaping across the town. 
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The 


Not planned with a thought of beauty; 
Built by a lawless breed; 

Builded with lust for power, 
Builded by gold and greed. 


Risen out of the trader’s 
Brutal and sordid wars— 

And yet, behold! a city 
Wonderful under the stars! 


And here is Mr. Marquis’ series of beau- 
tiful variations on a theme from Pope. 
These polished, forceful lines are not readily 
forgotten. 


“THEY HAD NO POET...” 
By Don MARQUIS 


‘Vain was the chief's, the sage’s pride! 
They had no poet, and they died.’’—Pore. 


By Tigris, or the streams of Ind, 
Ere Colchis rose, or Babylon, 
Forgotten empires dreamed or sinned, 
Setting tall towns against the dawn, 


Which, when the proud Sun smote upon, 
Flashed fire for fire and pride for pride; 

Their names were . . . Ask oblivion! .. . 
‘“ They had no poet, cnd they died.” 


Queens, dusk of hair and tawny-skinned, 
That loll where fellow leopards fawn . . . 
Their hearts are dust before the wind, 
Their loves, that shook the world, are wan! 


Passion is mighty . . . but, anon, . 
Strong Death has Romance for his bride; 
Their legends . . . Ask oblivion! .. . 
“They had no poet, and they died.”’ 


Heroes, the braggart trumps that dinned 
Their futile triumphs, monarch, pawn, 

Wild tribesmen, kingdoms disciplined, 
Passed like a whirlwind and were gone; 


They built with gold and bronze and brawn, 
The inner Vision still denied; 

Their conquests . . . Ask oblivion! .. . 
‘They had no poet, and they died.” 


Dumb oracles, and priests withdrawn, 
Was it but flesh they deified? 

Their gods were . . . Ask oblivion! .. . 
“They had no poet, and they died.”’ 


It is that ancient Spain of the mosque 
and palace that we find reflected in ‘‘The 
Poems of Mu’ Tamid, King of Seville” (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.). But we select for quota- 
tion a love-poem, so simple in its theme and 
imagery as to bring its eleventh-century 
royal author close to our own day. 


GO NOT, BELOVED AND CRUEL 
By Mv’ Tamip, KING OF SEVILLE 


English Version by Dulcie Lawrence Smith 


Go not, beloved and cruel; I have not strength 
To say farewell to thee, thou canst not go! 

Behold the fountain of my tears at length 
Consumed away, and I have sorrowed so 

That in the dry wells of these barren eyes 

No more, no more thy treasured image lies. 


Alas, what love is this that burns like fire? 
Look thou, my body is a useless thing, 
So worn it is, so wasted with desire, 


I am grown lean with love; the new days bring 


Only new pains that sap the blood of me, 
Because of thee, beloved, because of thee! 


And I, whose sport was ever with the spear 
To the glad music of the battle-cry, 

Who scorned to wear the panoply of Fcar, 
The trappings of the prudent—even I, 

A conqueror always—I am vanquished now, 

Mercy I cry! Yet merciless art thou. 
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NO.2 THE HALL AND STAIRWAY 





‘Tbe gratifying success of John’s 

suggestion for a white dining room led 
to its adoption for other rooms. It was 
found to be true that 


JUXEBERRY WHITE ENAMEL 


Whitest White Stays White 


produced a rich permanent snowwhite finish 
with no tendency to turn yellow, crack or 
chip. It was also seen that the immacu- 
late white finish could be preserved indefi- 
nitely byagentlewashing. Soitwasdecided 
to use Luxeberry White Enamel on the 
reception halland stairway, and to give some 
of the bedrooms the same treatment as well. 


[QUID GRANITE & FLOORS 


Lasting Waterproof Varnish 


The Homebuilders too, decided that 


no matter what style of finish was adopted for the 
interior trim, Liquid Granite was the ideal floor finish. 
It is transparent, develops and preserves the grain 
and color of all woods and makes a lustrous finish 
that is mar pot, waterproof, wear resisting, and is 
kept in perfect condition by the occasional use of a 
floor mop. Homebuilders everywhere can secure fin- 
ishing information from the nearest Berry Bros. dealer 
or from our factory. 
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ESTABLISHED x858 
Factories: Detroit, Mich., Walkerville,Ont. 
0, 


al. 
Branches in principal cities of the world. 





For nearly 60 years the above 
trade mark has been recognized 
as a guarantee of quality to the 
varnish buyer. 
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THE FOUR GREAT EPOCHS 
IN THE HISTORY OF TIRES 














HE EVOLUTION OF THE 


WHEEL SHOE exhibits four 


different phases: Metal, Solid Rubber, Pneu- 
matic and Puncture-Proof Pneumatic. 


The history of the first three is univer- 


sally known. 


The fourth and greatest de- 


velopment, the production of the LEE 
PUNCTURE-PROOF PNEUMATIC TIRE, 
marks a gigantic forward stride into the 


future of motoring. 


It signifies the def- 


inite passing of ROAD TROUBLE while 
still preserving the inherent COMFORT 
advantages of the pneumatic principle. 


LEE 


WAS 





PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE- PROOF 





Carry a definite written guarantee of immunity 
from puncture under penalty of a cash refund. 


Construction Described in New Booklet “‘L’”’ 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods since 1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN, 


Distributors in all the Principal Cities 
Look up “‘Lee Tires’”’ in your Telephone Directory 








WHEN YOU GET 
as ou will get a book of unique and 
BEFORE AN Gascpticeal value. It indicates 
AUDIENCE new and original ways for speaking 
to an audience with grace, force, and dignity, empha- 
sizing the use of the will in creative rather than imi- 
tative public speaking. 12mo, cloth, 152 pages. 75 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. New York and London. 


The latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary Series. ‘‘A marvel of condensed information.” 
26,000 Vocabulary terms; 12 pages colored maps; many valu- 
able supplementary features. Cloth, 25cents; flexible leather, 
50 cents, net; indexed, 5 cents extra. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - New York and London 





JUST PUBLISHED 





A Book to Challenge Consideration 
The German Viewpoint On 


The Neutrality of Belgium 


A Study of the Belgian Case Under Its Aspects in Political History 
and International Law 


By ALEXANDER FUEHR, Doctor of Law 


Makes three claims which have not heretofore been made thus carefully, and from the 
German Viewpoint, for Americans to consider— 
(1) That Belgium was not neutral territory when the German army invaded it; 
(2) That, according to the Law of Nations, the treaty guaranteeing Belgium’s 
neutrality has been void for many years and has been considered so by 


Great Britain, prior to the war; 


(3) That, even if the guarantee treaty had still been in force, International 
’ Law fully permitted Germany to invade Belgium under the particular cir- 


cumstances. 





Price, Net, $1.50; by Mail, $1.62 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Miss Margaret Widdemer’s contribu- 
tions to the magazines (many of which 
have beén reprinted in these columns) have 
won for her the gratitude of all who like 
strongly felt and deftly phrased verse; 
they have not, however, given her ad- 
mirers reason to suspect the existence of so 
richly matured a talent as is revealed in 
her book, ‘‘The Factories, with Other 
Lyrics” (The John C. Winston Company), 
The title suggests a book of sociological 
verse; but, forceful as are the poems written 
in this spirit, we have selected two which 
are perhaps more likely to endure, being 
more intimate in inspiration, and yet—or 
therefore—more general in appeal. 


THE OLD TOWN 
By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


The city lights are gold and red and strung in 
garlands overhead, 
They whirl and dance and turn and spread till 
night's like day, 
Till all the wild that’s part of you comes leaping 
from the heart of you 
And swings you all a-quiver down the flashing 


way: 
But oh, the little old lights, not garlanded nor gold 
lights, 
One by one they petaled out, the pleasant lights 
you knew, 


As up and down the pavement’s hem the old man 
limped a-lighting them, 
The old lamps in the old town when the sleepy 
day was through. 


The city streets are straight and wide, and hurry- 
ing on every side 
The people crowd and cross and ride and elbow 
past, 
Till down the pavement’s noise and beat your 
feet keep time to swifter feet, 
The pulses of the city as it hastens fast: 
But oh, the little town streets, the rambling up and 
down streets, 
All the twists and turns are just the way they used 
to be: 
You'd think the very dead you knew might round a 
lane and smile at you 
And nod a careless welcome 
cheerily. 


in the old way 


The city’s gay and wild and kind, and full of joy 
for you to find, 
And all its ways that cross and wind are blithe 
each one, 
It’s like a sweetheart beckoning; 
at the reckoning, 
You spring to follow after till your youth- 
time’s done: 
But glad of you and sad of you, the little wistful lad 
of you 
Leaps up to greet the old place when you're grown 
too old to roam! 
It’s like your mother calling you—whatever is 
befalling you 
The little old town’s waiting till you're ready to 
come home. 


THE SINGING LEAVES 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


and, laughing 


A red wreath of the Singing Leaves 
I carry up and down, 

And some, they call it a cap-and-bells, 
Some say it is a crown. 


And they who call it cap-and-bells’ 
Mock when I pass them by, 

And they who call it a diadem 
Would set me throned on high. 


But none will speak me brotherly, 
Or clasp me, hand with hand, 

Because of the wreath of the Singing Leaves 
I carry through the land: 


And yet there’s neither cap-and-bells 
Nor diadem I wear, 
Only the wreath of the Singing Leaves 





That God has made me bear! 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





OUR HOLIDAY RECRUITS 


ORMERLY there was nothing for the 

“T. B. M.” save the latest musical 
comedy and the lobster-supper, but lately 
a new amusement has been devised for him. 
The ‘‘Tired Business Man’’—so often re- 
ferred to generically in the newspapers, so 
difficult to discover in the concrete individ- 
ual among our acquaintances—may now 
gain strength, reduce his avoirdupois, 
brighten up his appetite, rest his mind, 
and gain pleasure and profit (thi on the 
authority of those who have tried it and 
lived to write memoirs of the experience) 
all at once, at a nominal expense, covering 
himself with glory at the same time, by 
the simple expedient of visiting a ‘‘Mili- 
tary Training-Camp for Professional and 
Business Men,” such as that initiated at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., this summer and copied 
with much success later in several other 
States. There he undergoes a metamor- 
phosis more beneficial to physique than flat- 
tering to his pride. From ‘‘Philander B. 
Jones, Esq.,”’ he is turned into ‘‘P. Jones, 
Private’’—and is often designated by even 
less complimentary terms, such as ‘‘rookie,”’ 
“tourist,” ‘‘get-wise-quick soldier,” ‘‘im- 
migrant,” ‘‘tenderfoot,’’ and so on and so 
on, limited only by the imaginations of the 
four-year regulars, whose scorn, tho tem- 
pered by kindliness and willingness to in- 
struct, is ever uppermost when they are in 
contact with the ‘“‘T. B. M.’s.”” At these 
camps, several Plattsburgers tell us, no 
man has a “‘pull,’’ or any record of past 
performances, or dignity, or worldly goods. 
He is, one might say, badly treated—being 
compelled to exert himself unremittingly to 
the point of utter exhaustion, all the while 
living on the plainest fare, in decidedly in- 
commodious quarters. In fact, any con- 
ception of camp life as in any way resem- 
bling the free, easy-going life of a summer 
resort is soon banished by the arduous 
routine of drilland maneuver. But inspite 
of all this, no one seems aggrieved or resent- 
ful, and Richard Harding Davis, who writes 
of his experiences as a rookie in Collier’s 
Weekly, tells us that it was not at all un- 
usual to see men using scant and cherished 
moments of leisure in further endeavor, 
and those ‘‘who had been at work for 
twelve hours, and at hard labor, parading 
around by moonlight in squad formation, 
perfecting themselves in the manual.” 
And the reason for this remarkable zeal, 
he explains, was that— 


Everything they taught us was leading 
up to and dependent upon something else. 
If in his wisdom the recruit thought what 
was being taught unimportant, the next 
day he found out his mistake. Nothing 
was taught us we did not need to know 
and nothing we should know was neglected. 
It was a “tabloid” course. It was a “get- 
Wise-quick” course. It was like trying in 
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THE HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL AND ORTHO- ELECTRO BEAGwoets AND ELECTRO- 
PEDIC GYMNASTICS THERAPEUTIC: 

By Anders Wide, M.D. The latest word on the principles and The contents include a _ and concise explanation of the prin- 
applications of Swedish gymnastics, massage, and orthopedics. | ciples of electricity, and the latest research as to the physiological 
Third revised edition. 8vo, Cloth, neg pares. With nearly one a of electricity oat si yp body. mt ree Toby Cohn, 
hundred half-tone illustrations. $3.00 3 postpaid, $3.16. plates, 39 cuts. 8vo, C $2.00 net By ma 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, ‘Pubs. NEW YORK FUNK & WAGNALLS" ‘COMPANY, Pubs. NEW YORE 
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Your way hii writing letters 
—and the right way 


OU CAN’T convince any one—not even 

yourself—that you like to write letters 
that way. You don’t pay your stenographer 
to sit at your desk waiting on you— wasting 
her time while you telephone, hunt around 
for papers, and listen to the interruptions of 
the office boy. 

Of course you don’t! Well, what do you 
keep on doing it for? You're slowing down 
the whole works—you are throwing away 
money and losing efficiency every minute. 
Your typist could be earning her salary, doing 
what she’s paid for—producing finished type- 
writing. Instead of that she spends a couple 
of hours every day taking dictation and wait- 
ing to take it. Let her quit writing your 
letters twice—once in shorthand and once on 
the typewriter. 


It’s all so obvious—the utter foolishness of 
sticking to the wasteful, costly, inefficient 
shorthand system, doubling up on your letter 
writing and wasting money and losing out on 
the biggest single thing ever devised for your 
personal convenience. 

Thousands of other business men have 
stopped doing it. Now they dictate to the 
Dictaphone. And it’s about time you did. 


You owe it to yourself to inv estigate. If you 
happen to find it true, it’s a pretty big thing. 
If it doesn’t happen to be true, then you can 
nail us down. Arrange for a ‘demonstration 
in your own office on your own work. 


TAE DIC TAPAVNE 


REGISTEREO 


Suite 2007 B, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Stores in the principal cities g 
—dealers everywhere 
Official dictating machine of the 
Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition 


“Your Day’s Work”—a book 
we should like to send you. 
simple thing to 


WANTED AN IDEA! smcic shines 


your ideas, they arg ways you wealth. “Write for 
“Needed Invent and “How to Get Hed 
Patent.”” RANDOLPH re Co.. Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


The Giant Heater 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 

ZERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST 

Applied to round wick lamp or gas jet 
(naked flame or mantle burner). 


HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 
Mr. Homer Smith, Wyoming, Del., writes: 
“*We have used your Giant Heater in our home 
five years and are certain it saves us a ton of coal 
a year, besides its convenience.”’ 
Sent Postpaid, Black Iron, $1.00 
BRASS, $1.50; NICKEL PLATED, $2.00 

Attractive Illustrated Booklet Mailed Free. 
THE GIANT HEATER ©O., 964 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
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Write for “‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 783 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 


three weeks to train eleven men who never 
had handled a football to defeat Yale. 
But for its purpose it was a course that 
was perfect. And as proof of the splendid 
efficiency of our army officers there i no 
better illustration. For the recruits it may 
be said that they also were intelligent, and 
what most of all helped them and their in- 
structors was that they wanted to learn. 
Had they not wanted to learn, they would 
not have been at Plattsburg. While the 
work was hard, it was extremely interesting, 
and, as there was no time to teach the same 
thing twice, it varied. In the first week 
we were instructed in the use of the rifle 
and drilled in the manual of arms. We 
were taught to march in step, to keep in 
line, to ‘‘guide left’’ and ‘‘guide right,” to 
“oblique,” to advance at the double, and, 
very infrequently, to ‘‘rest.”’ 

We were shown how to strap the pack 
so that it would not fall apart or hit us in 
the back of the head, how to put up and 
take down the dog-tent, how to clean a 
bayonet with ashes and swab out a gun- 
barrel, how to twist the gun-sling around 
the left arm in such a way as to stop en- 
tirely the circulation of the blood; balance 
on one knee and one toe, cease breathing, 
and, under those natural conditions, hit a 
bull’s-eye at 300 yards. When we had 
learned this, we were marched to the pa- 
rade-ground, and, before a cruel ‘‘gallery”’ 
of regulars and the open scorn of ‘‘Jim- 
mie’’ Regan and the children of the other 
officers, were deployed as skirmishers. At 
this for hours we were driven in short 
rushes of fifty yards over a mile of parade- 
ground. On our shoulders we earried the 
(censored word) packs, weighing thirty- 
five pounds, and in our hands the rifle, 
weighing ten. At the end of each rush we 
were instructed to throw ourselves vio- 
lently at the ground like a runner stealing 
second. As you did this, the rifle-butt 
unfailingly hit you in the ribs and the pack 
kicked you. There was a macadam drive 
winding through the parade-ground and so 
arranged that each rush ended just in the 
center of it. So that to the indignity of 
being bayoneted by your rear-rank man 
and sandbagged by your pack, you were in 
constant danger of being run over by sight- 
seeing touring-cars. The occupants of 
these were greatly interested in us. The 
sight of the tired business men hurling 
themselves head first at a macadam road 
greatly fascinated them, and they would 
run into us in order to ask which business 
men we were. Personally, I was always 
John Wanamaker, but my bunky, ‘‘Jim- 
mie” Lowell, being younger, was alternately 
Vincent Astor and Reggie Vanderbilt. In 
either réle the people in the linen dusters 
were delighted to meet him. 


Naturally, the amusing difficulties of the 
“rookies” are much enlarged upon, each 
writer drawing from what is apparently 
an exhaustless fund of personal experience. 
In The New Republic, Ralph Barton Perry 
gives exceedingly humorous ‘Impressions 
of a Plattsburg Recruit,’’ most of which 
were gained as the result of painful and 
harrowing experiences. He echoes Mr. 
Davis’s assertion that, in spite of the fact 
that every man is supposed to pay for 
every article of equipment lost, that loss 
would, at times, be worth countless sums. 
These numerous burdens are sometimes re- 
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ferred to daintily as the soldier’s ‘‘kit,”’ 
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“My teeth are not thoroughly 
cleansed until all their surfaces are 
as clean as the front surfaces. 


“As an aid to the tooth brush, 
nothing surpasses 


LISTERINE 


(The Safe Antiseptic) 


“Listerine cleanses all the surfaces of the 
teeth some of which cannot be reached 
with the brush.” 


Use Listerine on the tooth brush; then 
rinse the mouth thoroughly with diluted 
Listerine. This is a conve- 
nient and scientific way to 
prevent mouth acids, and 
check decay of the teeth. 


Avoid substitutes; refuse 
imitations in ordinary medi- 
cine bottles. Demand the 
genuine Listerine in original 
packages—brown wrapper— 
round bottle. Sold every- 
where, at 


15ce—25e—50c—$1.00 
Made and Owned in America 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Toronto, Canada 


LADIES! ! 





LADIES r 


DONT BE FAT 


You can have a full, rounded, graceful figure if you 
follow Florence Bolton’s book, “EXERCISES FOR 
WOMEN”; no apparatus necessary; many _ illustra- 
tions; $1.00 net, postpaid $1.10. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Dept. 478, New York 


GOOD ENGLISH 
IN A NUT-SHELL 


“A Working Grammar” gives you exactly what you 
want to know in a hurry, concisely and authoritatively. 
ByJ. C. Fernald, L.H. D., Assoc. Ed. Standard Dictionary. 


Justissued. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 





Own a Library of 100 
Famous Paintings 


























FAITHFUL reproductions of 
world’s greatest “old mas- 
ters’’ in actual colors. Hand 
mounted. New process. Looks 
like canvas. 2 sumptuous vol- 
umes. A beautiful Christmas 
gift. Over $5,000,000 worth of 
paintings shown, representing 
the finest examples from each of 
the famous European Galleries. 
Published in co-operation with 





Cassell & Co., famous London 
Art Publishers. Introduction by 
C. K. Chesterton. Life and chief 
characteristics of artist accom- 
pany each reproduction. Nota 
mere collection of pictures, but 
a real library of art. 

Sent on Approvel. Not a cent 
required in advance. Special 
price, pay asconvenient. Prompt 
action necessary. Write for full 
descriptions and remarkable free 
trial offer. postal will do, 
but send it now. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 














Dept. 479 New York 
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but Mr. Perry warns us against any such 
notion of them. He writes in part: 


It is a mistake to suppose that a soldier’s 
impedimenta are merely accessory. From 
the time when you first gratefully borrow 
them from the ordnance and quartermas- 
ter’s tents to the time when you still more 
thankfully deliver them up, you revolve 
about them. In place of the ordinary or- 
ganic sensations, they supply while you 
possess them the nucleus of the conscious- 
ness. of self. Tho much is made of the 
ceremony, there is really no credit in re- 
turning these objects to the United States 
Government. The real merit is in borrow- 
ing them at all. This is perhaps the brav- 
est act a soldier is called upon to perform. 
There are, let it be understood, some 
twenty-five separate articles in this bor- 
rowed equipment, including half a shelter- 
tent, one rifle, one canteen, one pancho, 
five pegs, etc., and to these one is ordered 
to add articles of toilet and personai ap- 
parel, bringing the total number to over 
thirty. These, when once you have put 
them together, you acquire as a part of 
yourself, like a permanent hump. They 
might be folded, hooked, and strapped to- 
gether in a thousand ways; they must be 
félded, hooked, and strapped together in 
one way, and in only one way. And then 
they must be taken apart again, and com- 
bined anew for each day’s journey, which 
is one of the most successful of the several 
standard devices for protecting the soldier 
from the corrupting influence of leisure. 

When you advance upon an imaginary 
enemy, your corporal, whom you have 
learned to watch as a dog his master, 
shouts, ‘‘Follow me!’’ You are wearing 
your hump, with its various outlying parts, 
such as the rifle in your hand and the can- 
teén on your hip. By bending your body 
until your back is parallel with the ground, 
you are able to simulate running. The 
gait as well as the contour resembles the 
camel’s; but alas! you enjoy no such nat- 
ual adaptation for pack-bearing, nor for 
the rude contacts with earth that await you. 
For, after loping forward some twenty-five 
yards, you are ordered to ‘‘lie down.” 

This is not to be construed as an invi- 
tation to enjoy a well-earned rest. On the 
contrary, your torture is about to begin. 
In civilian life it is eustomary when lying 
down to select some spot or object which 
yields slightly to the pressure of the body 
or corresponds somewhat to its outlines. 
But in skirmish formation you lie down in 
your place; if you are a rear-rank man, 
then half a pace to the right of your file- 
leader. The chances are one hundred to 
one that the.spot fits. you very badly. 
Nevertheless, down you go. You then 
hoist up ‘on your left elbow, and ad- 
dress your rifle in the direction of the 
enemy. Your whole consciousness is now 
concentrated in the elbow. This mem- 
ber, which was never intended as an 
extremity, rests in all likelihood -upon a 
rough-edged piece of granite. separated 
from your bone by one thickness of flannel 
shirt. The rifle presses mercilessly upon it. 
Your pack, thrown forward in ‘your -fall, 
rests upon the back of your -neck, adds 
itself to the weight upon your elbow, and 
renders it almost impossible—judged by 
civilian standards, altogether impossible— 
to look along the sights of your rifle. The 
pain in the elbow is soon followed by a 
sharp cramp in the wrist. | When these 
parts have become sufficiently numb for 
you to attend to minor discomforts, you 
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Bh ak country place, situated at Haver- 
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nny | : 
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| 
about ten miles from Philadelphia, i in | 


the east of the beautiful and exclusive “‘main 


line” co 


untry, Is 


FOR SALE TO CLOSE AN ESTATE 


The interior is magnificent in 


proportions 


ment, adaptable to the simpler 
joys of country life or to formal 
entertaining. 
are an ample garage, coach 
house, gardener’ s cottage, green- 
houses, kennels—all the appoint- 


ments of a 


place. Golf, cricket, tennis and 
hunt clubs are near by and the 
social life is ideal. 


and perfect in equip- 


An elaborate collection of 
views will be sent on receipt of 


$1.00. 


Price, terms, etc., furnished 
on request. 


On the property 





gentleman's country 


Girard Trust Company, Executor and Trustee 
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YOUR NEW GUN. 


A. H. FOX 


| > you ever bought anything, .. 
and ever afterwards had an inde- 

finable feeling of wonder whether it 

wouldn’t have been better if you had 

selected something a little different? 

Not so with a **Fox.” 

The very first time you go out among your friends 

with a Fox Gun you will have a mighty comfort- 

able feeling that your selection was right. 

For Ex-President Theodore Roosevelt only voiced 

the sentiments of the best-informed oueers | in 

the world when he said about the Fox—*‘No bet- 

ter gun was ever made.” 

Besides, every Fox mate from $25 to $1000 is ab- 

solutely guaranteed for life. 

Examine a Fox at your dealer's, and write for 

handsome new catalog today, 


GUN COMPANY, 4682 N. 18th Street, Philadelphia 
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Hansenbilt Washable 
Leather Gloves 


combine elegance and 
practical use for semi-dress 
occasions. Wash them in soap 
and water. They dry out 
soft and shapely as new. 


Every man who wears 
a Hansen glove of any type 
gets a new light on the pos- 
sibilities of glove service. 
Modish style, correct fit, 
ample protection— with plenty 
of finger and wrict freedom. 


HANSEN 
GLOVES 


Write for the Hansen book 
on our wide variety of gloves 
and mittens for motoring and 
dress, for driving and general- 
service purposes. Leading 
dealers are Hansen dealers. 
Write for free book to select 
your style. f 


O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 


101-ODetroit St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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begin to realize that you are lying on your 
bolo knife, and that your canteen is sticking 
into your right hip: 

At this moment the platoon leader orders 
you to ‘‘fire faster,’ and with a desperate 
contortion you reach around to the smalt 
of your back and grope for a slip of car- 
tridges with which to reload your rifle. 
Then ‘‘Cease firing!’’ ‘‘ Prepare to rush!” 
and again, ‘“‘Follow me!’’—this time not 
only to a prone position, but from a prone 
You are carefully enjoined that 
you must get up running and lie down 
running, lest you skall at any time present 
a fixt target to the enemy. You dig a 
hold with your foot, summon your last re- 
serves of strength, totter forward with all 
your goods hanging, dangling, dragging 
about you, and soon resume business with 
that elbow exactly wherexyou left off. This 
is called ‘‘advancing by rushes,” and it is 
eustamary to do it for distances of a thou- 
sand yards or more in instalments of fifty 
yards or less. It is capped by a bayonet- 
charge in which, after drawing the reluc- 
tant bayonet with the right-hand from just 
behind the left ear and fumbling hastily 
about for the proper grooves.and sockets, 
you expend your last ounce of strength in 
a desperate sprint uphill... .... 

In all this there is a most extraordinary 
alteration of one’s seale of values. I think 
I can understand something of the mind of 
the soldier in the trenches who welcomes 
the order to stand erect, preferring the 
chance of death to another moment of 
agonizing cramp. 


It were injustice to many of the sufferers, 
however, to consider the physical agonies 
of the infantry solely. There was the cav- 
alry, with which Richard Harding Davis, 
old campaigner that he is, had some illu- 
minating experiences. And reflecting on 
these, his greatest grievance is that those 
on foot, just because they saw him carried 
part of the time by a horse instead of hav- 
ing to walk, should accuse him of enjoying 
oceasional moments of complete rest. Mr. 
Davis insists that he enjoyed no such thing, 
or even the pleasure of considering them as 
a fleeting possibility. Still, he understands 
the injustice of the infantryman’s deduc- 
tions, as he explains: 


When a man has chosen map-making be- 
cause it sounds easy and, too late, learns 
that it includes digging trenches, and, 
while so engaged, sees another man rid- 
ing by on a horse, he is not responsible 
for his thoughts or language. As a matter 
of fact, the cavalry course, tho strenuous, 
was the most attractive. It gave us an 
opportunity to rest our blistered feet, our 
aching muscles, and to paint those few 
parts of our anatomy that the rifle and 
the pack had missed a deep purple. It 
also led us over soft turf instead of mac- 
adam roads, through pretty villages, and by 
the side of cool streams and the beautiful 
waters of Lake Champlain. That the re- 
cruits learned the cavalry-drill much more 
quickly than the infantry-drill was entirely 
due to the horse. The spoken commands 
of the infantry confuse a man, especially 
as each spoken command is ‘‘ hup-ho-hup,”’ 
but the signals never confused the horse. 
When Captain King or Lieutenant Duval 
three times swung his arm fully extended 
from front‘to rear in a.vertical plane, ter- 





‘minating at the horizonfal with hand point- 





ing to the front, we might be excused if we 
did not know what the devil he meant, 
But the horse knew. All the horse asked 
of us was to keep in the saddle. 

“Tf you only will sit still,’ my horse used 
to beg of me, ‘‘and leave the curb alone, I 
will carry you through these evolutions with 
credit. Butif while at the gallop you try 
to decide whether the captain means right 
front into line or right forward fours right, 
I will throw you into a barbed-wire fence.” 
So I left it to the horse. With renewed ac- 
knowledgments to the horse, the recruits 
made a creditable showing. The past per- 
formances of some of the recruits might 
explain this. In my own squad, for ex- 
ample, were two fox-hunting squires from 
Maryland, a master of hounds, a gentle- 
man jockey from Boston, and two steeple- 
chase-riders who divide between them about 
.' the cups this country offers. 

One of the best days at Plattsburg was 
when, as cavalry, we rode seven miles be- 
yond the city and camped for the night on 
the banks of the lake. There we were 
shown how to picket the horses, to unsad- 
dle, water, feed, and groom them, to pitch 
our dog-tents, and to cook our own suppers 
in our mess kits. For that night the ra- 
tions consisted of two slices of bacon, a 
potato, an onion, two pieces of bread, and 
coffee and sugar mixed. The camp was on 
the side of a hill that sloped gently to the 
lake. Back of us was a forest of magnif- 
icent pines, and overhead a harvest moon. 
When the work was done, and each man 
began to cook, and the hundreds of tiny 
fires burned red in the moonlight and were 
reflected in the lake, the picture was one 
of great beauty. Nor did the odors of 
frying bacon and steaming coffee in any 
degree spoil it. 

This writer is convinced that the one 
thing the man at camp learned best was 
how much he had still to learn, and just 
how much truth there is in the assertion 
that this country could raise a million fight- 
ing men overnight.. Mr. Perry found in 
his experience something rather higher 
when he realized that ‘‘to many this is the 
first dawning consciousness of the fellow- 
ship of country’’—there where “patriotism 

is not praised or- taught, but taken for 
granted.” Another writer, Herbert K. 
Stockton, who addresses a communication 
o> the subject to the New York Times, has 
become an.ardent exponent of larger armies, 
more training for business men, and a more 
efficient National Guard, as a result of his 
sojourn at Plattsburg; but the one thing 
which apparently meant most to him was 
his new conception of leadership, gained 
from actual experience. Of this aspect of 
Plattsburg training he writes: 


How that word leadership grew in sig- 
nificance at camp! Before a week had 
passed I saw a famous football coach, who, 
by this time, has carried a small army 
corps from scrub to ‘varsity, turn from 
polishing his gun, when some one praised 
cur captain, to say impetuously: ‘That 
man—lI’d follow him anywhere!” 

If there was one thing in the world the 
heart of this same captain was set upon 
we knew it to be good shooting. One day 
the crowd of 150 men was called to atten- 
tion for a moment at» noon mess and the 
brief announcement made that the com- 
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pany had won regimental shooting honors. 
The yell that greeted von Hindenburg’s 
victories could hardly have been more im- 
mediate and amazing than our instinctive 
response. And it was not the mere excite- 
ment of afootball crowd. Each of us knew 
that the captain and his lieutenant had 
coached us, labored with us, and lifted us 
into shooting supremacy, and that each 
man had tried his hardest to make good. 
That is esprit. 

Again, in an assault on a strong position 
in maneuvers, the company was ordered 
forward through a young cornfield to lie 
down and take up the fire at its farther 
edge. Our platoon leader, a Brooklyn 
police lieutenant (who need not read this 
to know that he had our enthusiastic fol- 
lowing), carried us through the cornfield 
and on in a dash for fifty yards beyond to 
a low wall, for the edge of the cornfield 
was utterly exposed. We knew we were 
under a tremendous fire, and soon learned 
that by the immediate ruling of the near- 
est umpire we had been annihilated. The 
doubt and grief of our leader plainly gnawed 
at his conscience. Had he, or had he not, 
failed his captain and lost his platoon 
through a blunder? Happy to relate, the 
captain assured him he had done the only 
possible thing, and his relief was great. 
But a certain distaste for being annihilated 
remained with the privates in rank. 

For if we had learned to answer leader- 
ship with loyalty, we had also learned to 
realize when good leadership was lacking. 
We knew that if we encamped in a bog 
and then were routed out of it in disorder 
before sundown, some one had blundered, 
and we wondered if this happened in peace 
with 5,000 men, what would happen in 
war with 50,000 or with 500,000. And we 
caught the irony of an evening lecture on 
the ideal sanitation that had been given 
Vera Cruz when we were apprized that our 
throng of mules, horses, and men with soap, 
tooth-brushes, and scrubbing-brushes had 
precipitated itself only that afternoon into 
the water-supply of the nearest town. 

Without his getting puffed up, it became 
possible even for the rookie to perceive 
tactical mistakes when companies of regu- 
lars failed to foresee their own surprize and 
destruction or capture. 

I recall that at one point in the field-ex- 
ercises the regulars made a frontal attack on 
our position. We did not need the lecture 
round the camp-fire that night to realize 
that the attacking troops were slaugh- 
tered. It gives one an ineffaceable impres- 
sion of what not to do, when, kneeling 
leisurely behind cover and firing blanks, one 
watches the sloping fields of the country- 
side swarming with little khaki figures com- 
ing forward in squad columns and platoon 
rushes, piling in masses through barbed- 
wire fences, and, worst of all, changing 
front during the attack to meet outflank- 
ing reserves, all under the rattle of machine 
guns and against the fire of 400 rifles. If 
the regulars themselves offered that target 
—and it may be remarked that a khaki 
uniform shows up badly on the summer 
landscape—we guessed what would happen 
in action to the provisional .regiment of 
rookies. 


Nor is Plattsburg, we are assured, all 
discomfort and learning of new and diffi- 
cult accomplishments. There are other 
things fondly remembered by every re- 
formed rookie that shared in them—things 
at first unappreciated jn the, swelter of 
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A Mineral Springs Cure and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM, 
from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. The treatment 
methods, and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved. Treatments 
are given under the direction of physicians. Two of the Drinking Springs are highly Radioactive. 


The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad 
THE BATH Nauheim, but about five times as strong. THE RADIUM 
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much as any other American Spring known. For the treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, Diabetes 
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From Spinnin 
Wheels to Motor 


Side by side with the first advertisement of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, printed in the Hartford Courant in 1810, Donald McAulay, 
Turner, announced that he “‘made and repaired all kinds of spinning 
wheels.” 

Old Donald would look in vain through the pages of this magazine for 
advertisements of spinning wheels, and we can imagine his amazement at 
phonograph, telephone or motor car. But one familiar friend he would 
find—the announcement of the ‘‘Old Hartford,’ as ready today to give 
protection from all the risks of a motor car as it was to insure a spinning 
wheel in 1810. Such is the complete 


INSURANCE SERVICE 
TWO HARTFORDS 


For the Hartford Fire Insurance Company The Hartford Accident & Indemnity Com- 
has granted protection against loss by fire pany was organized by the Hartford Fire 
for 105 years. It has grownwiththecoun- Insurance Company to conduct a general 
try’s growth, and the development of its casualty and bonding business, and inherits 
insurance service has always kept pace the parent company’s reputation for the 
with the country’s insurance needs. fair settlement of every honest obligation. 


Check on the coupon below the kind of insurance that 


interests you most. Mail it to us and we will send you 
full information. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 








COUPON—CHECK-—-TEAR OFF—MAIL 





Hartford Fire I Cc 





pany, (Service Department D-10) 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send information on the kind of insurance checked to the name and address written_on margin of coupon. 

























_| Fire Motor Cycle Tornado Leakage 
_| Accident rglary Hail 
|_| Health Employ 2 Liability Golfer’s Policy 
_| Auto Liability or ti Parcel Post 
Auto Collision Rent 
Auto Theft Elevator Merchandise in Transit Samples 
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SPECFICATIONS 


Reo 1500-pound “Speed Wagon” 
Capacity—Normal capacity, 1,500 pounds. Maxi- 
F— 1 sapnely, including weight “or body, 1,800 


oS miles per hour. 
ees Base—120 inches. Pray tr inch 
Wheels—Timken bearing, -. and rear. Artillery 
type, second growth Fy * hickory. Front 12 
spokes 1% inches amen reat 12 spokes, 144 
inches diameter. Demountable rims. 
Tires—34x41}4-inch pneumatic; front plain; rear, nobby 


Chassie—Length over all, 171 inches. Width over all, 
66 inches, Dash to rear of frame, 128 inches. Widt h 
of frame, 30 inches. 

Serince—n quailty spring steel. Semi-elliptic. 

—_ ee and shackles all provided with 
cups. it 2 inches wide, 38 inches long; 
rear 24% inches wide, 40 inches long 

Motor—35 horse power. Four cylinder cast in pairs 
with heads integral, 44-inch bore x 41-inch stroke. 
Plunger oil pump to main bearings and t timing gears; 
constant level splash to cylinders. 

Carburetor—Johnson—Float feed, automatic type. 
water jacketed. Air intake connected with stove on 
exhaust. Dash air control. Throttle control on 
steering post and foot accelerator. 

Ignition—Jump spark; current supplied by Remy 

enerator which” also furnishes current to storage 
ttery for electric | en and electric starting device. 

Starting and Lighting—Remy system, two unit ots 
volt. S r motor mounted over ‘front end of 
transmission, 100 am hour storage battery. Two 
large parabolic hi lamps fitted with dimming 
device that saves two-thirds of the — ordinarily 

. Instrument lamp and 

Cooling System—Positive water circulation by gear 
driven centrifugal pump. Flat vertical tube radiator 
with outer casing which is easily removed for repair. 
Afr circulation by —— fan and specially con- 
structed fi — spo . 

Clutch—Th a plate, dry type. 

Transmission—Sliding ee: type, three speeds 
forward and one reverse. Standard ete ae 
from onmine to rear wheels, high speed 4 to 1, second 
speed 7.2 to 1, low 8 14.8 to 1, and ‘reverse 
20 to 1. 2 vat roller bearings throughout. Reo 
center control. 

Brakes—Two sets of brakes on rear wheel hubs; service 
brake contracting 14 inches in diameter 2%-inch 
face. Emergency brakes internal expanding type. 

ily and anti-rattling. 

Front ae forged “I'’ beam section with 
integral yok one ya. forged steering 
spindles. Timken be 

Rear Axle—Full floati type. Pressed steel casing 
ctocarioally welded inte @ one-piece housing of great 


Steering Gear—Left side drive adjustable bevel 
Pin and sector type. Diameter of steering wheel, 
7 inches; spark and throttle lever control under 


steering w wheel. 
Turning Radius—22% fee 
he Weliabe atanene ventilating rain-vision wind- 


Taste Capacities—Gasoline, 11 gallons; lubricating 
q ;, water, 3 gallons. 

Reguine Equipment—Remy electric starting and 
lighting system. Storage battery. Headlights tail 
and instrument lights; speedometer, D'arsonval 
type of ammeter, mechanical horn, extra rim, com- 
Dlete set of tools, including tire pump and jac ck. 

Standard Bod y—Express t + board with to 

and side curtains. Width ide, 44 — aa 





5 Cc! latform light, 33 inches; 
height of platform load inches; over all 
height of — over top iG ~.W, 92 inches; over 
all width of see . 66 inches; to front of seat, 26 
inches; Conte of seat, 38 
me width of seat, 38 


ine 
Price—Complete with stan. 
express body and 
canopy top $1,075, F, 
O. B. Lansing, Mich. 
Price, Chassis Only—In. 
clud complete aul- 
p — al less ex 
er’s seat, eneny, top 
and windshield $1,000, 
B. Mich; 













































Here's the New 


34Ton REO 


Speed Wagon 


WE HAVE DEVOTED YEARS to the designing, developing and the 


testing of this newest Reo Truck—this 1500-pound “Hurry Up” 
wagon. 


FOR MORE PROBLEMS were involved—more difficulties had to be 
surmounted in the making of a truck of this type than are met with 
in the development of a motor vehicle for any other kind of service. 


LOAD IS A PROBLEM—but that was solved in the Reo 2-ton truck. 


SPEED IS ANOTHER—and that, after long years, was solved in the 
touring car. 


BUT LOAD PLUS SPEED—these two combined were a problem that 
theworld’s greatest engineers have worked long and earnestly to master. 


FOR QUICK DELIVERY-—such as the various lines of retail and light 
wholesale and light manufacturing call for—speed is absolutely 
essential. 


THAT SAYS PNEUMATIC tires—speeds above 15 miles per hour are 
impracticable on any others. 


WHEN WE TELL YOU that in a recent tour of ‘“Good Roads Boosters” 
—over roads so bad that the boosting was sorely needed, by the way!— 
six of these Reo Speed Wagons, each carrying ten men—just about 
1500 pounds—followed the pilot car and at times actually made 40 
miles per hour, you will see that this Reo is a genuine “hurry up” 
wagon. 


WE RATE IT at 1500 pounds—but here we put the usual Reo factor 
of safety, ‘50 per cent over-size in all vital parts,’’ so the owner doesn’t 
need to worry about a few pounds (or a few hundred pounds) éxtra. 


AND WHILE WE SAY in the specifications “22 miles per hour,” 
you’ll deduce from the incident that that too is only another example 
of Reo conservatism, and that with this vehicle on the job you can 
attain any degree of celerity you may desire in emergencies. 


SPEED SPELLS ECONOMY in the kind of service for which this 
vehicle is designed—especially when you have to back up the speed, 
Reo quality—in motor and chassis. 


Reo Motor Truck Company, 











We can’t say of 
course which of these 
two trucks is the 
moresuitabletoyour 
peculiar needs—but 
your local dealer can 
—he knows you and 
he knows these 
trucks, their capac- 
ity and their adapta- 
bility. And sincesat- 
isfaction to the user 
is the foundation of 
all Reo success, you 
can depend on him 
to tell you right, 
for he and we have 
more at stake in this 
transaction than 
even you can have. 
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And The 


Heavy Delivery Truck 


FOR HEAVY TRUCKING, this 2-ton Reo is ideal and has proven most 
economical. 

SOME OWNERS tell us they habitually overload this vehicle up to 
twice its rated capacity without seemingly taxing either its power or 
strength. 

IT WOULD TAKE MORE than these two pages, just to enumerate in 
small type the many different lines of business in which this 2-ton Reo 
is operating. 

AND EVERY MAN who owns or drives this motor truck is enthusiastic 
in its praise. 

ECONOMY is the first consideration in the selection of a motor truck— 
because in that word are incorporated or included all the other quali- 
ties you need in a heavy duty motor vehicle. 


STURDINESS—stability—absolute reliability and freedom from 
mechanical troubles—these are Reo attributes. 

“FIFTY PER CENT OVERSIZE in all vital parts’”—the Reo slogan— 
guarantees Reo satisfaction under excessive over-loads or bad road 
conditions. 

WE DON’T RECOMMEND over-loading, but since 90 per cent of users 
are prone to do it on occasions, we make the kind of motor truck that 
will stand up under it. 

AND SINCE THIS REO two-ton truck has become very popular among 
dairymen and other commercial farmers, and is therefore called upon 
to negotiate all kinds of roads, in all kinds of weather and under full 
load, it is made still stronger to withstand that kind of usage. 


FOR EXAMPLE, one dairyman handles 63 ten-gallon cans of milk over 
a 45-mile route (90 miles return) every day, winter and summer—has 
done so for three years and never missed a trip or was late at the station. 

THAT’S REO RELIABILITY—Reo “Service built in at the factory.” 


IF YOURS IS HEAVY WORK-—f yours is the kind of work that calls 
for reliability at all times—and above all, if you are one of those who 
keep accurate account of the cost of your trucking—then you can’t 
afford to experiment with a new or untried truck. A Reo is the kind 
of motor truck for you. 


Lansing, Michigan, U. S. A. 

























SPECIFICATIONS 
Reo Two-Ton (Model “J”) Truck 


Capacity—Normal capacity, 4,000 pounds. Maximum 
capacity, including body, 5, 060 ma 

Speeds— (Controlled by gov ernor) forward 
speeds and one reverse 8 15. 3 8. aa8 and 4.17 
miles per hour on sorwert, and 3.07 miles per hour 
on reverse, at 125 ~b — . M. of motor. 

Wheel Base—146 in 

Tread—Front 60 inches: rear 64 inches. 

Wheels—Timken b2arings, front and rear. ngs | 4 
type, second growth grade ‘‘A”’ hickory. Front, 12 
spokes 2x1% inches; rear, 12 spokes 214x2 inches. 

Tires—Front, *B6x4 inches, solid. Rear, 36x3)4 inches 
dual, solid. 

Chassis—Length over all, 225 inches. Width over all 
76 inches. Total height over all (top of cab), 97 
inches. Dash to front of seat, 2154 inches. Dash to 
rear of seat, 41 inches. Rear of seat to rear of frame, 
1464 inches. Width of frame, 35 inches. 

Fro Springs—Semi-elliptic, 2 4% inches wide ard 
ia i inches long, ten leaves with total thickness of 3 
inches. 

Rear Springs—Semi-elliptic, 214 inches wide and 42 
a long, eleven leaves with total thickness of 344 
nches. 

Motor—Horse power 27.28. A. E. rating. Four cylin- 
der, cast in pairs with heads 1 integral, 41 inches bore x 
44-inch stroke. Plunger oil pump to ‘main bearing 
and timing gears; constant level splash to cylinder. 

Ignition—Dual s am: National low tension magneto 
and battery of dry cells. 

arburetor—Holley, float feed type, water jacketed. 
Air intake connected with stove on exhaust and dash 
air control. 

Cooling System—Positive water circulation by gear- 
driven centrifugal pump. Flat vertical tube radiator. 
Individual radiator sections, facilitating repair. 

Clutch—Enclosed dry multiple disc. 

Transmission—Sliding selective type. Three speeds 
forward and one reverse. Case hardened gears 74- 
inch face. Hyatt roller bearings throughout. Reo 
center control. 

Drive—Shaft drive with two universal joints from gear 
case to jack shaft. From jack shaft the power is 
transmitted by side —— \ ones type. 14-inch 
pitch. Radius rod adjusta 

Brakes—Two service ane arnay “arums, 12 inches dia- 
meter, 2 inches face, flexible bands Raybestos lined, 
located on jack shaft. Two emergency brakes on rear 
hub. Drums 17-inch diameter 2-inch face, flexible 
bands, Raybestos lined. 

Front Axle—Solid round section 2 5-16 inch diameter. 
Timken roller bearings. 

Rear Axle—Solid rectangular section 2% x 3 inches. 
Timken roller bearings. 

Steering Gear—Left side drive, adjustable bevel 
pinion and sector type. Diameter of steering wheel, 
18 inches. Spark and throttle lever control under 
steering wheel. 

Turning Radius—26% 

Tank Capacity—Gaso fine, 19% gallons. Lubricating 
oil, 3 quarts. Water 244 gallons. 

Standard Stake Body— Inside length back of seat, 146 
inches; width inside, 6 feet. Height of high stakes, 52 
inches. Height of low stakes, 28 inches. Height of 
platform from ground, light 44 inches; loaded to 
capacity, 39 inches. 
tandard Express Body—Inside Pon ng nek: poh oer 
149 inches; width inside, 48 of 
sides, 14 inches. Height of Hy th “eround, 

light, 44 inches; loaded t 
pose 39 inches. Load. 
ing height under canopy 
top, 63 inches. 

Prices—Chassis with driv- 

er’s seat and cab, $1,650. 


sta! ig | express 
$1,810. F.O. B 
Mi ich. 
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SE NIOR” Model 
Chesterfield” 17- 
jewel Movement, 
20-Y ear, Gold- 

Filled Case, 


The 
Extra-Thin 
Watch 


Ribbon 


Look 


FESR TRE be oe 






7 








popeerer rs 


: Refined in Size and Design 
_  —and PERFECT in 
Time - Keeping 

: This is the new ‘‘ Senior” model 
**Chesterfield,’”’ a finely-finished, 
closely-timed, 17-jewel movement 
with temperature adjustment, in 
guaranteed 20-year, special dust- 
proot, gold-filledcase. It combines 
the stylish elegance of extreme 
thinness with exceptional time- 


keeping accuracy. 


outh 
Chesterfield 


Made in 100 styles and designs—for 
ladies and gentlemen—from $17.50 to 
$100.00. All movements and cases fully 
guaran 
See Your Jeweler— 

He has or can get South Bend Watches. 
: Send for 68-Page Catalog 
tii: Tiustrated in color—showing all the 

: “Chesterfield” series, and also the 
Studebaker Railroad grades, the Ladies’ 
Dainty-Models and many others, 
South Bend Watch Co. 
410 Studebaker St. 
South Bend, Ind. 




























FROZEN IN ICE 














DDISON’S ESSAYS 


Selected. With Portrait. Cloth, 75 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


How to Sell Things 


A valuable little book, treating every 
phase of the science of selling— 
approaching the prospect, the 
presentation, objections, tact, how to close, 
personalities, moods, persistence, patience, 
productive factors, etc., etc. Its title is 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


By E. LEICHTER 
The author knowsevery twist and knack of selling— 
from long and wide PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 
It \will show you how to increase your sales—how 
to win BIG orders. Order to-day. By mail, 54c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 




















adaptation to a new environment. From 
the ‘“‘Impressions’”’ in The New Republic 
we quote a few of these: 


To stretch one’s limbs without a pack, 
to sit by the roadside against a bank, to 
drink lukewarm water out of an aluminum 
ean, to eat beans out of a tub, to bathe by 
hundreds in one shallow brook, to mitigate 
the natural roughness of one’s stubble bed 
with a bit of straw—it requires some cul- 
tivation to raise these experiences to the 
pitch of ecstasy. But it is worth while. 
When, in decorous society, one is informed 
that ‘‘ Dinner is served,” it is in apologetic 
and doubtful tones, as tho the announce- 
ment were intrusive or unweleome. But 
with what glad emotion does one spring 
forward, unashamed, with mess-kit ex- 
tended for instant use, when one hears the 
hearty roar of the Falstaffian undershirted 
cook: 


“EK Company! Come and git it!” 





A HUFFY PATRIOT 


Canavan are of various sorts, to be 
sure, and are often unrecognizable in 
their every-day garb. Yet perhaps few are 
so thorough in their patriotism or carry it 
so well concealed on ordinary occasions as 
a certain old lady observed by a corre- 
spondent of the Manchester (England) 


Guardian. He entered an unfamiliar gro- 


cery-store not long ago to make a few pur- 
chases, and found himself intruding into 
what, as he says, “‘would technically be 


” 


ealled a ‘scene.’ In his own words: 

A shabby old lady was haranguing the 
grocer on the subject of some ham, which 
she plainly referred to as ‘‘stinking stuff,’’ 
and ordered him to send and take it away, 
on peril of the immediate withdrawal of her 
account. She had much more to say of an 
uncomplimentary nature, to all of which the 
proprietor listened with the utmost courtesy 
and attention, accompanying her to the door 
with signs of the deepest consideration. I 
thought him a poor-spirited fellow, yet I 
eould not refrain from sympathetic congrat- 
ulations on his preservation of good temper. 

‘* Ah,” said he in a tone of enthusiasm, 
“‘there’s nothing I wouldn’t do for that old 
girl. She’s always been like that, and I used 
to feel it a bit, but she’s welcome to call my 
old mother names now if it pleases her. 

“First week of the war,” continued 
the grocer, ‘‘when the wholesale houses 
wouldn’t send anything except for spot 
cash, and our customers all wanted tea 
and sugar by the t6n and tinned goods 
by the mile, I had the shop full of women 
clamoring like suffragettes. One morning 
in walks Miss X. She chucked something 
on the counter in front of me, and said: 

‘***Here, you may need that with so many 
fools about.’ 

“Tt was a bundle of bank-notes, and the 
amount would surprize you. I tell you I 
fairly broke out crying before the whole 
shop. Miss X. whisked round, and gave 
the folk a bit of her mind, same as she’d 
often done to me. Then, when she’d told 
them that she’d report anybody to the 
police that ordered more than a week’s 
provisions, she turns round to me. 

“*Well,’ she said, ‘finished, babby? 


Same order as usual; and if your boy’s 
enlisted, as he should have done, I'll carry 
it myself.’”’ 
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Ar 
This great history and study of the 
Horse contains (in addition to its 
detailed and almost romantic text 
matter) a beautiful picture of prac- 
tically every Horse of prominence in 
history, along with text and table 


tracing the pedigree of all Horses and 
breeds of note. 

Pedigree— Breeding—Training 
—Doctoring—Driving—Racing 
A luxurious library in two large volumes (11 
inches high), published in co-operation with 
Casselland Co., the famous fine art publishers 
of London, covering all known knowledge of 
the Horse—the origin of breeds—tables show 
the history of famous strains—riding, driv- 
ing, hugting, coaching, etc. The supreme 
authority on Breeding, Training, Showing, 
Racing, Pedigree. Containing also the most 
thorough and lengthy treatise on anatomy, 
physiology and horse doctoring, with ex- 
planatory diagrams and pictures. 


Beautiful full-page colored plates on heavy 
coated stock embellish the work. These two 
volumes, aside from their reading and pic- 
torial interest, constitute a rich ornament 
for your library table. 


The NEW BOOK 
of the HORSE 


Some of the subjects that are fully dealt with are 
Thoroughbred Horses—Famous Lines—The Female 
Lines—The Turf—Famous Horses — Steeplechasing 
—Hunting and Hunters—Fox-Hunting—Hunters 
and their Breeding—The Hackne —The Hackne 
Pony—The Cleveland Bay—The Yorkshire Coac 
Horse—Polo and Polo Ponies—Ponies—The Shire 
Horse—The Clydesdale Horse—The Suffolk—Man- 
agement of Heavy Horses—Coaching—Driving— 
Riding and Horse Shows—Horse-Breeding and 
Breeds on the Continent, etc., etc. 

The Set is composed of two large magnificent 
volumes, bound in rich red cloth. 29 full-page plates 
in colors, and hundreds of half-tones of coleleatal 
horses, illustrate the work. The work is elegant 
and elaborate throughout. 


You Pay A Little At A Time 


We sell the complete set for $12.00. You pay $1.00 
down and $1.00 per month. SIGN and send us the 
coupon herewith with $1.00, and we guarantee that 
if you desire to return the books after examination 
we will absOlutely refund what you have paid in 
full, and you lose NOTHING 

« We pay all carriage charges. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 














MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Sign and Send This Coupon To-day (L. D. 10-23) 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 
Send me on approval, carriage charges paid, the two 
volumes of the “‘New Book of the Horse.”" I enclose $1.00. 
If satisfactory, I will retain the work and send you $1.00 
per month thereafter until $12.00 in all have been paid 
completing the purchase. If I donot want the books, will 
return them within ten days at your expense, you will re- 
fund the money I have paid, and I will owe you nothing. 
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ROCKEFELLER, JR., DISCOVERS 
COLORADO 

T’S a long way to 26 Broadway,” 

remarked John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
as the band at Cameron, Colorado, played 
“Tipperary”? and the youthful millionaire 
proceeded to two-step about the floor with 
one after another of the wives of the men 
who two years ago regarded him as their 
enemy. It is indeed a long way from 26 
Broadway to the Colorado mining-camps, 
so long a distance that many another man 
in his place would have found it impos- 
sible to bridge the gap. It is all the way 
from capital to labor, from big profits and 
juxuries to small pay and squalor, and the 
road from the one to the other extreme 
is paved with misunderstandings for those 
who can not make the whole journey. But 
a few weeks ago one victim of many mis- 
understandings made the trip and at length 
found himself in the midst of many other 
human beings who had suffered even more 
from the same evils. He was welcomed as 
the ‘‘big boss’; he lived among them as 
a daily wonder of genuine human feeling 
and unprecedented approachableness; and 
he left them finally as some one strangely 
like a friend. For him, as for them, it was 
a voyage of discovery. He discovered 
Colorado, altho that flourishing State has 
been for many years in existence. And 
he evidently discovered something else of 
even more ancient establishment—the truth 
of the old truism that ‘‘one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.’”’ John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., of 26 Broadway, is a 
personage, an unknown quantity called a 
“magnate.”” The same man among men 
in the easy fraternity of a mining-camp is, 
in the words of one of the least of his 
employees, ‘“‘a dom good-a guy.’’ Words, 
apologies, explanations, pour forth, and the 
war of capital and labor still rages. <A 
hand-clasp, a smile, and a friendly word 
freely spoken, and a new era of good- 
will is born. 

Such are the results of the excursion that 
young Rockefeller made to the properties 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
The humorous happenings that befell 
during that trip are many, related with 
enthusiastic detail by the local press. Take, 
for example, the story of the celebrated 
dance, as given, with elaborate comment, 
by the Trinidad (Colo.) Chronicle-News: 

Last night at Cameron, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., son of the oil king, owner and 
heir to a multitude of millions, placed his 
right arm about the slender waist of a coal- 
miner’s wife and whirled her about a floor 
hone too smooth to the sprightly tune of 

“Tipperary.” 

Mr. Rockefeller enjoyed that dance and 
stept lively. His sunburned nose glistened 
like a young are-light. His shoulders 
Swayed to the magic rhythm of the music. 
He who deals with serious financial prob- 
lems, who is said to hold in his hands the 
hope and happiness of thousands of strug- 
gling toilers, was as youthful as a boy out 





STANDARD <i 
SEVEN-PASSENGER 
$1035 


FOB. Kenosha, Wis. 
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(The aan automobile 
of pe Fn quality, size and 
cinder 3 to Sool at a 
thousand-dollar price. 


Body, standard seven-passenger + Front seats, divided lounge ge pe - Driver's seat, adjustable - Upholstery, 
deep, real leather - Sing extra ign T Sipping weight, 2750 pounds tes, 34x4 Goodyear, all-weather tread rear- 
Motor, Jeffery high-speed high-efficiency - Ignition, Bosch magneto - Starting and lighting system, Bijur electric: 
Color, light brewster green with fine gold stripe - Equipment complete - Entire car 939% Jeffery-built 
“AMERICA'S STANDARD AUTOMOBILE AT A $1000 PRICE” 


The Let $1350 The 


Wisconsin Main Office and Works - Kenosha, Wisconsin 






Ilustrated Booklet 
on request 
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TRE FURRY Sine Stretches 


For Men and Women 
Don’t let Your Feet Suffer from tight 
or ill fitting shoes. Corns, bunions, callouses 
stop hurting and disappear if you remove the pressure 
which is the cause of all foot trouble. m 
r isa jen 
















structions on 
others and 
(look at the picture) which by simple adjustment dis- | Cess by devel- 








Pat Za ease and comfortand makes yourshoes wear | Body. 12mo, cloth, 443 pp. 

kuob A AN ger. Endorsed by doctors and chiropodists. $1.25 net; postage 12c. 

where “@ L) Write TO-DAY for free booklet, giving full FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

corn rubs information with list of best things for foot 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 

Cartes comfort THE PEDICURE CO., Dept. 81, Buffalo, N.Y, 5 x : 





How to Develop Power and Personality, by 
Grenville Kleiser, a forceful, clean-cut 

k, with introduction by Dr. Lewis 
O. Brastow, formerly of Yale, gives you practical in- 
how to control 
achieve suc- 


The Improved - 
Family Shoe Stretche scientific device . | LEADER fay your 
Z ends the shoe wherever necessary—produces perfect | Speaking Power, Voice, Style, Conversation, Mind, and 
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a Mocusleneann, a ele : - and used the World over. 
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ACTUAL @unenl 
SIZE , 


If Your 
Teeth are 


Loose — 


and if you suffer 
from inflamed 
and receding 
gums, you should 
CONSULT 
YOUR DEN- 
TIST. These 
symptoms 
should be treat- 
ed before they 


grow worse 
and cause suf- 
fering and loss 
of teeth. 4 out 
of 5 people past 
forty, as well as 
many younger 
persons, have 
Pyorrhea. If used 
in time, Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Prep- 
aration prevents 
this condition, 
and gives prompt ” 
relief in most 
cases. Your 
dentist proba- 
bly prescribes it 
with his treat- 
ment. Very 
agreeable to 
the taste—use 
Queues daily like a 
dentifrice. 


Large tube (as illustrated) 50c. If your druggist hasn't it, send 
his name (with price) to F Company, 23-29 Elm Street, 
New York, who will see that you are supplied. 


































How to Remember Bible Facts 


A Mental Index of the Bible tells you. By Rev. 
S.C. THompson. A complete memory system prepared 
especially to assist in appreciating and remembering the 
Bible’s contents. A most unique volume of 330 pages, 
cloth bound. Postpaid, $1.50. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 


354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 


The SECRETS of Tangled 
Diplomacy in the BALKANS 


are unraveled by one of Europe's leading diplomatic 
agents in a stirring and startling new book just pub- 
lished. In its pages you may get a clearer conception 
of the underlying causes of the great war now raging in 
Europe. 


The Near East from Within 


By “A High Political Personage”’ 





who prefers for the time being to remain unknown. It 
is a large volume with a number of engravings of per- 
sons prominent in Balkan history. The author has 
lived and performed many trying political duties in the 
Courts of the Near East. His revelations are from first- 
hand actual observation. The Outlook, New York, says 
of it: “The book should prove profitable reading to 
many by indicating influences which have been moving 
under the surface of things and by bringing out the 
personalities who have really, though not always osten- 
sibly, dominated them."” The Brooklyn Daily Eagle says 
it is .“‘an intensely interesting narrative of the Balkans 
and their relations with Turkey, Russia, Germany, 
Austria and England.” Large 12mo, cloth. IlJustrated. 
$3.00 net; by mail $3.16. FUNK & WAGNALLS 





COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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of school. He danced the Rockefeller Coal- 
Dust Tango waltz. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Mackenzie- 
King have enjoyed their visit in Colorado. 
Into their nostrils and lungs they have 
breathed the invigorating mountain atmos- 
phere. They have traveled over ideal 
Colorado mountain roads. They have seen 
the inside and the outside of the Colorado 
coal industry. They have talked to men, 
women, and children, and they have felt a 
new thrill—a new desire to do things. 

It’s a long, long way from Broadway, 
and its giant structures, and far, far away 
from the money market where men strug- 
gle for a foothold in the financial world. 
About this man Rockefeller men have 
fought with shields of gold in battles of 
dollars for, lo, these many years. Among 
the hills of Colorado men worked in the 
pits, and civil war for a time shrieked unto 
the very heavens. Men with evil in their 
hearts bore arms and torches, and death 
and destruction swept over the mesas; 
but in autumn days there came out of the 
East a man who knows and understands 
and feels. Out of the East he came to 
speak a word that carried a note of cheer- 
fulness, and by the dim light in a little 
schoolhouse at Cameron last night swung 
his feet to the tune of “‘ Tipperary.” 

This man has worn a miner’s clothes. 
He has eaten at a miner’s table. He has 
slept in a miner’s bed. He has seen red 
dawns creep up along the ridge of hills that 
shelter homes of miners. He has seen the 
sun decline and paint with fingers of fire 
the rim of Western cloud-banks. He has 
felt the human heart beat and the kindly 
fellowship between men, and has asked 
the workers to be partners with him in the 
coal industry. 

Why, then, should Colorado not feel 
gratified that he has been here and when he 
leaves wish him well? 


It was a big thing that Rockefeller did, 
many of those out there are thinking, who 
know the actual conditions that he faced. 
But its greatest value lay in the fact that 
it was done “‘in just the right way.’”’ One 
Denver business man who phrased this 
sentiment went on to explain, to a cor- 
respondent of the Brooklyn Eagle, that— 


No one who is a stranger to conditions 
as they have existed in this State can 
realize what it means for a man like Rocke- 
feller, who has been looked upon by a 
large element as some kind of an inhuman 
monster, who was held responsible for all 
the terrible things that have happened to 
them and those they love, to come here, 
practically alone, to face the men who 
would have killed him a few months ago. 

That takes nerve. No coward could 
have gone through such an experience. 
It must have been a great strain. If 
Rockefeller had any qualms about it, he 
showed no sign. He was cordial, frank, 
open, and aboveboard. He looked the 
men in the eye, and talked to them as 
man to man. 

If any one had told me a few months 
ago that Rockefeller could come here and 
do what he has done, I would have thought 
that person crazy. It took real courage— 
the kind that any one, even an enemy, 
must admire. He made friends among the 
miners, who found out for the first time 
that Rockefeller was a man, and he won his 
way. It has taken a lot of moral courage 
as well, There can be no doubt that 





young Rockefeller has broken away from 
the old ‘‘Publie Be Damned”’ crowd, and 
is striking out in his own way. 


On the other hand, we have his own 
words for it that ‘‘I honestly don’t think 
I ever had such a good time in my life. 
I’ve made up my mind to come back next 
year, and I'll bring Mrs. Rockefeller with 
me, if it is possible.” And more than one 
man has remarked, viewing the effect 
that this trip has had, that ‘If Mr. Rocke- 
feller comes out here once a year like 
this and lets people see what he is really 
like, strikes such as that of a few months 
ago will become an utter impossibility.” 
Another of his adventures in Cameron was 
participation in the big miners’ parade, 
A writer to the Denver Post tells the story: 


He was dining at the home of a miner 
here when the miners’ band came up to the 
house and started to play. He was told 
there was to be a parade to escort him to 
the schoolhouse. Hurrying out of the 
dwelling, he entered his automobile with his 
secretary. 

Hundreds of miners—virtually every 
man in the camp except the night shift 
then in the workings—were crowded about 
the house. The band struck up a lively 
tune and began its march. The news- 
paper men fell into line behind the musi- 
cians, and the miners strung out in a long 
line after them. ’ 

Mr. Rockefeller suddenly noticed , that 
the reporters were on foot in the parade. 

‘‘Here! That’s not fair!” he shouted. 
‘*Let me in on that, too!” 

And he jumped out of his car and took 
his place at the head of the marchers, 
directly behind the band. He caught a 
huge Irish miner, in grimy overalls, by 
the sleeve and pulled the man into line 
beside him. 

‘‘Here, keep step with me!’’ he com- 
manded. ‘Pair up like the rest of them. 
That’s it!” 

Down past the Miners’ Club and the vil- 
lage store marched the crowd, Mr. Rocke- 
feller grinning like a schoolboy. He kept 
step with the music and swung his arms 
vigorously. Once or twice he joined some 
of the other men in whistling the march 
air. 

Once the New Yorker turned around and 
called to the correspondents: 

“Tf I had a linen duster and a high hat, 
I’d think I had joined a minstrel show!” 

When the schoolhouse was reached, Mr. 
Rockefeller stept out of line and took a 
position at the foot of the steps. The 
men marched on into the building. The 
millionaire shook hands with each person 
who passed him. It was not a perfune 
tory, weak hand-clasp that he gave the 
men, but a firm, quick, powerful grip that 
bespoke unsuspected strength of arm. He 
had a pleasant, apt word for every one. 
Not a soul passed him that was not sent 
into the schoolhouse smiling broadly. 

And exactly two years ago last night 
the miners of Mr. Rockefeller’s corpo 
ration walked out on strike. It was the 
second anniversary of the beginning of 

the ‘‘big labor-war” in southern Colorado. 

In that crowd that shook the New 
Yorker’s hand last night were both union 
and non-union men. Nearly all of them 
had been strikers. And scores of them 
were the same men who a year and 3 
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half ago were battling to the death with 
the agents of this same John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. 

Within two miles of the spot where Mr. 
Rockefeller stood some of the worst battles 
of that period of strife were fought. The 
powerful head of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company was in the very heart of 
what every one in this section terms the 
most bitter part of the strike-zone. 


Once friendly relations were established 
between the employer and his workers, 
he tried at various places where he stayed 
to give some explanation of the misunder- 
standings of aformer era. The paper above 
quoted gives in part one such speech. It 
was at Lester, one of the C. F. & I. Com- 
pany’s smaller camps, where, on adjoining 
property, were some miserable Mexican 
adobe huts. Said he: 


Those are the shacks that the investi- 
gators photographed and told the country 
were the only homes the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company provides for itsmen. We 
got ‘“‘Hail Columbia” on the strength of 
those pictures and statements. 

But all except twelve of those shacks 
belong to another company that has no 
connection with the C. F. & I, The line 
between the two properties runs just back 
of those twelve. You see that every other 
house in Lester is thoroughly modern and 
sanitary. We are building twelve more 
modern homes to replace those twelve, 
and then we shall buy those places from the 
occupants—altho they are really owned by 
the company now—and tear them down, 
forcing the occupants to move into decent 
quarters. 

The company across the line is a small 
affair that can’t afford better houses for 
its men. But we have to afford them. 
You can see the sort of competition we 
are up against. 


And to the Eagle representative and other 
news men he added that these huts 
represented the worst problem with which 
the company had to deal, for— 


Now, the facts of the matter are these— 
as you boys heard over there for your- 
selves—those old people came into this 
camp when it was started—thirty years 
ago. They squatted on the company’s 
land, and they put up their own huts to 
save house-rent. Many of them pay no 
rent for the ground. Others pay $1 a year. 

The company has been trying for years 
to force them out of those wretched shacks 
into nice, modern houses. But they simply 
won’t go—altho rents in the new places 
are very cheap. Those old Italians have 
brought up their families in those shacks, 
and they love every scrap of tin over their 
heads. They would almost fight to stay 
there. And, meanwhile, we get blamed for 
having such houses on our property. 

But the time has come when we can not 
tolerate: those hovels. We are building 
these forty new homes and we are going to 
send wagons around and move the furni- 
ture of these people and then tear down 
those shacks. They have no business rais- 
ing children in such wretched surroundings, 
and we intend to put a stop to it at any cost. 

Even then, I suppose, some long-haired 
reformers will come around and yell their 
heads off that the corporation is “turning 
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Manufacturers of Automobiles, Parts and Ac- 
cessories—27 more than these famous concerns 
named here—use 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


This is a rare tribute to the mechanical correctness 
ofthese good trucks. With such universal’endotse- 
ment by the experts of the automobile industry, 
you can feel sure, Mr. Business Man, that ‘“‘Federal- 
ized Transportation” would be profitable for you. 


Concentrating upon motor trucks only and building 
them to suit the special requirements of each pur- 
chaser, have added to the successful service given 
by the 4000 to 5000 Federals now in use in all lines 
of work. 





Re 
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GRA iy 
4 i a 4 3 Write for our Traffic Investigation Reports in your 
line of industry, and for the “Blue Book of Traffic’? 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


DETROIT ADDRESS DEPT. 6 MICHIGAN 
WORM DRIVE 11-TON, 2-TON, 3/2-TON MOTOR TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY. 


THE ALDUS SHAKESPEARE 


The Best Shakespeare for All General Purposes 


Incloth } Lhe Only Small-Volume, Large-Type Shakespeare—Sold Sepa- 
30c rately or in Sets. Handy-sized, usable, readable books. Bound 
wkip te in beautiful, rich, red, flexible full leather, with gold stamping, 
Postage 8 | gilt tops, silk book-mark ribbons, etc., 60c per volume. In sub- 

extra stantial cloth 30c per volume. 
Postage 8c extra. 


























Complete in 40 Vols. as Follows: 


In Leather 





All's Well That Ends Well Julius Caesar Poems The complete set 

Antony and Cleopatra King John Richard II © 
As You Like It King Lear Richard III of 40 volumes, in per vol. 
Comedy of Errors Life of Shakespeare Romeo and Juliet leather $24.00; in Postage 8c 
Coriolanus Love's Labor's Lost Sonnets 

Cymbeline Macbeth Taming of the Shrew cloth $1 2.00. Car- 

Hamlet Measure for Measure # Tempest riage extra. 


Henry IV, Part I Merchant of Venice Timon of Athens 
Henry IV, Part II Merry Wives of Windsor Titus Andronicus 

Henry V Midsummer Night’s Dream Troilus and Cressida 
Henry VI, Part I Much Ado About Nothing Twelfth Night 

Henry VI. Part IT Othello Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Henry VI. Part lil Pericles Winter's Tale 

Henry VIII 
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354-860 Fourth Ave.,NewYork 
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More Miles—Greater Speed 
From Your Electric 


Batteries charged without gassing 
or heating-will give more miles and 
greater speed on every charge and will 
last far longer without replacement. 


You can get these results by using the 


Lincotn Exectric CHARGER 


With it you can charge your batteries in 
your own garage—charge them exactly as 
the manufacturer says it should be done to 
get the best service. 


No watching or expert attention is necessary. 
Simply closing a switch starts ‘the’ charger, 
and the batteries cannot be harmed no mat- 
ter how long you leave them on charge. 
Think of the added ‘luxury and convenience 
your electric would afford you if it were al- 
ways at hand with batteries fully charged. 


Write for Booklet on Charging: 


“How to charge properly without attention 
—Gétting more miles from every charge— 
Longer life for the battery—Lower cost for 
charging—Expert advice on charging.” 


The Lincoln Electric Co. 
3800 Kelley Ave. 


Cleveland, O. 


Branches in ail 
large cities 






















HeatYour Garage 


‘PER to 70 degrees in coldest winter. 

y Makes easy starting. Prevents 
ice, snow, and frozen mud from 
oas your car. Safe. Low in 
cost; cheap torun. The 


AUTS HOT 


Eliminates danger of bursted ra- 
diators or jackets. Clean yper car 
or make repairs comfortably even 
in coldest weather. You enjoy your 
ride because you’re warm when 
you start. Anyone can install. 





















Booklet FREE. 


The Kanneberg Roofing & Ceiling Co. 
132 Robin Ct. Canton, 0. 










the poor souls out into the streets.” We 
seem doomed to get it going and coming. 


While at Lester, Mr. Rockefeller held 
amusing converse with a colored member 
of his family of employees, related in the 
Post article above quoted: 


In front of the eamp boarding-house he 
met two very black negro miners. He 
walked up to the men, introduced himself, 
and shook hands. 

One of the darkies held the millionaire’s 
hand and pumped it vigorously, while 
he let out a loud exclamation: 

“Ts you Mistah Rockyfeller?’’ he gasped. 
“Fo’ de love ob Gawd, man! Now, is 
dat so! An’ you-all heah shakin’ hands 
wid a black boy like me! Now, can you 
beat dat!” 

The darky pumped Mr. Rockefeller’s 
arm vigorously again, and still held his 
hand. Then*he continued: 

“You! De great an’ genuine Mistah 
Rockyfeller! Good Gawd, man! Ain’t you 
got a crust now! Jes’ hear dat! De only 
true Mistah Rockyfeller!”’ 

The speaker is one of the camp’s most 
eccentric characters. A crowd quickly 
gathered when it was seen he was talking 
to the New Yorker. 

‘““My name’s William Hood, Mistah 
Rockyfeller,” the darky went on, grinning 
from ear to ear. ‘‘I done heah about you- 
all fo’ever, but I sho never expected to be 
standin’: heah shakin’ you-all by de hand. 
Mr.-Rockyfeller! Ain’t dat a name, now! 
Everybody’s allus yellin’ an’ a-hollerin’ 
about you-all in de newspapers. ,; Nobody 
don’t holler about me in de papers. ‘ Well, 
now, suh, I wants to tell you-all dat 
I’se a most faithful employee for you-all, 
suh. An’‘I wants to know, suh, when I’se 
goin’-tuh git-in onde pension-list? I 
deserves a pension, suh; ’deed I does!” 

‘*Well,” replied Mr. Rockefeller, “‘I’m 
not on the pension-list myself yet, William.” 

“Yes,” argued Hood, ‘‘but you-all ain’t 
doin’ no laborious labor!” 





A Limb for a Limb.—A cockney angler, 
thinking his Highland boatman was not 
treating him with the respect due to his 
station, expostulated thus: 

** Look here, my good man, you don’t 
seem to grasp who I am. Do you know 
that my family has been entitled to bear 
arms for the last two hundred years? ”’ 

“Hoots! that’s naething,’” was the 
reply. ‘‘ My ancestors have been entitled 
to bare legs for the last two thousand 
years.” —Tit-Bits. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the country. 
soliciting subscriptions for popular periodicals. 
We e that no money be paid to strangers even 
tho they exhibit prin matter apparently 
authorizing them to represent us, and especially 
when they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
LITERARY Di1GEsT mailing list showing dates of 
expiration of subscriptions is never given out 
to any one for collection of renewals. Better 
send subscriptions direct, or postpone giving 
your order until you can make inquiry. I 
you have reason to suspect that the members of 
your ‘community are being swindled, notify 
your chief of police or sheriff, and the publishers, 
and arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly as 
may seem proper. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Justifiable Fervency.—LittLe Epna— 
‘““Why wouldn’t it do to pray for our 
bread once a week or once a month? 
Why must we ask every day for our daily 
bread? ”’ 

OLpER SistER—“ So as to have it fresh, 
goosey.’”’—Boston Transcript. 





Partial Success.—‘‘ What’s 
Diggs doing these days? ”’ 

‘** He’s trying to decipher a Babylonian 
tablet.” 

** Any results so far? ”’ 

‘“* Mrs. Diggs has nervous prostration and 
the children have been sent to the home of a 
relative.”—Birmingham Age Herald. 


Professor 





Not Their Fault.—Uncle Josh was com- 
fortably lighting his pipe in the living-room 
one evening when Aunt Maria glanced up 
from her knitting. 

‘** John,’”’ she remarked, ‘‘ do you know 
that next Sunday will be the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of our wedding? ” 

** You don’t say so, Maria! ’’ responded 
Unele Josh, pulling vigorously on his corn- 
cob pipe. ‘‘ What about it?” 

‘** Nothing,” answered Aunt Maria, “ only 
I thought maybe we ought to kill them two 
Rhode Island Red chickens.”’ 

“But, Maria,’’ demanded Uncle Josh, 
“how can you blame them two Rhode 
Island Reds for what happened twenty- 
five years ago? ”’—Kansas City Star. 





Between the Lines.—Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
told-a war-story at a smoker at-the officers’ 
training-camp in Plattsburg. 

“Two brothers, Russians,” he said, 
‘““were captured in the Karpathians and 
sent:to a prison-camp in Germany. 

‘Their mother heard nothing from them 
for a long while, and the poor woman was 
nearly distracted. Then, at last she got a 
letter, a letter from the elder brother, 
Piotr. 

*“** Dear mother,’ he wrote, ‘ here I am 
in the lovely German prison-camp. I have 
a beautiful room, with use of bath. The 
bed is comfortable, clean sheets every week, 
Good food and plenty of it. Beer to drink 
and cigars to smoke. I am very happy. 

‘Piotr.’ 

‘*¢ Pp, §.—Brother Ivan was shot this 
morning for complaining.’ ”—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. © 





Persuasion.—There is a deputy-marshal 
in Mississippi who does not permit any 
such trifles as extradition laws to stop him 
in the performance of his duties. 

When a certain term of court was about 
to begin a man who was out on bail was 
reported to be enjoying himself over in 
Georgia. The deputy-marshal went after 
him. The next day he telegraphed the 
judge: 

“T have persuaded him to come.” 

A few days later he rode into town on & 
mule, leading his prisoner tied up snugly 
with a clothes-line. The latter looked as 
if he had seen hard service. 

“Why, Jim,” said the Judge, “ you 
didn’t make him’ walk all the way from 
Georgia? ” 

“No, sir. Part of the way I drug him, 
and when we come to the Tallapoosa River, 





New York City, 


he swum.”’—Harper’s. 
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This Book is for 


you—free 


HIS advertisement opens to you 

the opportunity to get, abso- 
lutely free-of charge and without obli- 
gation of any sort, one of the most 
valuable little volumes about books and 
their makers that you ever opened. 


Simply clip off the coupon at the foot 
of this page—tear it off if you can’t 
find vour shears—then fill it out and 
mail it. 


It will bring to you by mail a thirty- 
two page volume which we have pre- 
pared at no small expense in order to 
make possible a thoroughly adequate 
description of the famous 


Harvard Classics 


The Five-Foot Shelf of Books . 


Sold only by P. F. Collier & Son 


Our original intention was to make 
it little more than a detailed explanation 
of the Five-Foot Shelf, published solely 
for advertising purposes. But it de- 
veloped in preparation into such a com- 
plete and useful work in itself that we 
want every lover of books among the 
readers of this magazine to possess a 
copy. 


T is a really delightful little book— 

not a mere catalogue of titles and 
authors, but a chatty, informal appre- 
ciation of the finest of English literary 
productions, showing why certain authors 
and certain works were chosen, 
and going into a discussion of 
those authors and their works. 


Cut 
this 


coupon 


It is a book full of practical literary 
suggestions. Showing as it does a con- 
sensus of advanced opinion as to the 
finest volumes of the world’s literature 
and history—for it represents the views, 
not only of Dr. Eliot, but of a dis- 
tinguished group of fellow educators— 
it should prove of wonderful service 
in the library of any reader. 


In itself it is a literary guide and sum- 
mary of a character that no book lover 
can afford to neglect. 


‘The booklet is technically a form of 
advertising matter—and for this reason 
we cannot sell it. 


We have decided, however, that every 
book lover should have an opportunity 
to possess a copy. 


Hence this offer. 


And as everyone who is fond 
of reading cannot help but be 
interested in The Harvard 
Classics themselves we 
are confident that we 
shall be more than 
repaid for our ef- 
forts, in dol- 
lars and 
cents, by 
spread- 


ing 


broadcast this thoroughly adequate de- 
scription and explanation of what the 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books really is. 


There’s nothing more delightful than 
losing yourself in the pages of just the 
sort of book that appeals to you most—ad- 
venture, or history, or essays, or what not. 
And could anything be finer than know- 
ing that the book itself is thoroughly 
worth the time and the interest you are 
giving to it? 

Every volume in the Harvard Classics 
is a work of this type-—interesting, ab- 
sorbing, and of vital importance in the 
world of literature. 

In itself this booklet is a guide book to 
books that no booklover should pass by. 
Tear the coupon off now, as you sit 
here reading, and mail it today. 




























PF, 
COLLIER 
& SON 
416 W. 13th St. 
New York City 


Please send to me by 
mail, free of charge, the 32- 
page booklet describing The 
Harvard Classics. 
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Make Your Ford An 
All Year Round Car 


The Detroit top is handsomely 
proportioned, richly finished and fits 
snugly ‘over the regular touring or 
roadster body. 


The $7 OO f.o.b. 
Price 7.— Detroit 
includes Rain Vision, Ventilating Wind- 
shield and Barbour Patent Flexible 

doors. 

Fits so snugly on car body that joint 
is not noticeable, no overhang. Cannot 
possibly rattle. The interior finishing 
is of Gray Cloth, very rich and pleasing. 
The workmanship is first-class through- 
out. Absolutely guaranteed. Money 
back if not satisfied. 

Write today for Illustrated Book. 


Detroit Weatherproof Body Co. 
498-504 Clay Avenue DETROIT 














Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 












NOT THE 


FOR THE 
CONSUMER DEALER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 











FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH choicer thgn any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical, and we want 
YOU totry some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are deli- 
cious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in brine 
and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and ready 
for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, a fine 
change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known forsalads. 
Right fresh from the water, our lobsters simply are 
boiled and packed in PARCHMENT-LINED CANS. 
They come to you as the purest and safest lobsters 
you can buy and the meat is as crisp and natural as if 
you took it from the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is just 
like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL perfect for frying, SHRIMP to 
cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or deviled, 
SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all kinds, 
TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS andevery 
good thing packed here or abroad you can get direct 

from us and keep right on your pantry shelf for 

"9 regular or emergency use. 

“~.  Withevery order we send BOOK OF REC- 


fp “TPES for preparing all our products. Write 
4 A, “a Sor ite 
2,  . Our list tells how each kind of fish 
€256 & “~~... is put up, with the delivered price, 
vy Sey @ M4 ~.. $0 you can choose just what 
"re Qe Vy, “you will enjoy most. Send 
“ike You 'S C, “s. the coupon for it now. 
ez "/ t 0 “~~. Let Gloucester be your 
Cc: €s¢ et Fish Market and 
% Yep, Con ~.. Davis be your 
a ; tow 7; Fishman, 
Seo, .. “ez Se he it 
*. Yee Weg, ne 
ae, 
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Inside Information.—Jacxk—‘‘ Do you 
believe marriages are made in heaven? ” 

Jitt—* Probably. Heaven only knows 
why some are made.’’—Cleveland Piain 
Dealer. 


Envious.—‘‘ We had hard work getting 
a cap on my oil-well. Thousands of gal- 
lons of oil spurted into the air.” 

““T wish my coal-mine would act that 
way.”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Contempt of Court.—DrFrEeNDANT (in a 
loud voice)—‘‘ Justice! Justice! I demand 
justice !”’ 

JupGE—* Silence! The defendant will 
please remember that he is in a court- 
room.’’—Penn State Froth. 





Their Value.—‘‘ So you bought one of 
those automobiles they tell so many funny 
stories about? ”’ 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Chuggins. ‘‘ And 
it is saving me a lot of trouble and wear and 
tear. When your friends tell you jokes 
about your car they don’t expect you to 
ask them to ride around in it.””—Washing- 
ton Star. 


A Bitter Fate——A number of local Grand 
Army veterans were having a reunion, and 
were entertaining brother members from a 
neighboring State. Some of the visiting 
veterans protested against certain proposed 
legislation by the State Assembly. 

One of the speakers became so vehement 
in his remarks and painted the situation so 
despairingly that an earnest auditor, over- 
whelmed by the oratory, jumped to his 
feet and cried excitedly: 

‘** Comrades, is it possible that we died 
in vain? ’”—Everybody’s. 





A Testimonial.—Judge Parry, in a recent 
article on ‘‘ Rufus Choate, Advoecate,”’ says 
on occasion Choate would meet with his 
Sam Weller. Defending a prisoner for 
theft of money from a ship, a witness was 
called who had turned State’s evidence and 
whose testimony went to prove that 
Choate’s client had instigated the theft. 

“ Well,’’ asked Choate, ‘‘ what did he 
say? Tell us how and what he spoke to 
you.” 

““ Why,” said the witness, “‘ he told us 
there was a man in Boston named Choate 
and he’d get us off if they caught us with 
the money in our boots.” —Til-Bits. 


Man in the Home.—The late Horace 
Hutton used to say that having to take a 
little trouble would impress a fact on any 
one’s memory so that he would never be 
able to forget it. In illustration he would 
tell this story: 

“Our waitress, Maggie, could never re- 
member to put salt on the table, and time 
after time Mrs. Hutton would remind her 
to do it. One morning it was absent, as 
usual, and I said, ‘ Maggie, where is the 
stepladder? ’ 

‘“** Tt’s in the pantry, sir!’ 

““* Please bring it in, Maggie,’ I said 
kindly. 

“Maggie brought it in with a look of 
wonder on her face. 

“* Put it right beside the table,’ I com- 
manded, and when she had done so I added: 
‘Now, I want you to climb up to the top 
of it, look all over the table and see if there 
is any salt there.’ 

““ Maggie never forgot the salt again.” — 
Youth’s Companion. 





THE 


UNIVERSASL PIPE 


The most 
likable of all 
pipes. Keeps 
a man satis- 
fied, because 
it keeps his 
tobacco dry. 

There’s a 
shape for 
every fancy. 
Get yours. 





















All Dealers 
25c, 35c 
50c up. 


William Demuth 


Co. 
New York 





Astronomy For All ® ®t 


In this book, which has had enormous success, 
the author has imparted to his subject a new 
and living interest which will open up to the 
reader a whole field of fresh sensations and reveal 
these marvels to him in a new and clearer light. 
Cloth, Fully Illustrated, $3.00 net; by mail $3.22 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 





The Most Compact 


SHAKESPEARE 


His Entire Works A handy instant-reference Shake 


Allin One Volume ‘Pere, for lecturers, writers, 
With New P teachers, and all public speakers 
—With New Pat- and readers,—for libraries, etc. 
ent Thumb-Notch Shakespeare COMPLETE in one 
: thin paper volume for all ready- 
Index which reference purposes—Plays, Sonnets, 
Guides Your Fin- Posme, indies, Glossary, $e. Bi- 
ography and Notes by F.J.Furni- 
ger Instantly to valland John Munro. WITHA 
the Very Play You DECIDEDLY NEW FEATURE 
never before used in Shakespeare 
_. 7a patent thumb-notch index 
which.guides your finger INSTANTLY 
tothe very Play, Sonnet or Poem desired. 
1094 pages; 64full-pageillustrations;type 
clear and not small; substantially bound 
in durablecloth, $2.25,carriage paid by us 











Something 
ie NEW 
“@ in Shakespeare 
' . Funk & Wagnalls Compast 
te 354-60 Fourth Ave. 


New York 
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The 


Versatiie.—V isiror—** What's that new 
building on the hill yonder? ”’ 

FarMER—* Well, if I find a tenant for 
it, it’s a bungalow; if I don’t, it’s a barn.” 
—The Club-Fellow. 

Professional Caution.—BurGLar (just 
acquitted, to his lawyer)—‘t I will drop in 
soon and see you.” 

LAwYER—" Very good; but in the day- 
time, please.” —Boston Transcript. 





Considerate.—‘‘ Would you like some 
views of the hotel to send to your friends? ” 

“Sir,” said the disgruntled guest, “ I 
presume it will be better for me to keep 
my views to myself.”’—Lowisville Courier- 
Journal. 





Inconvenient. — ErMyNTRUDE — “I’m 
terribly worried. Dear Harold is coming 
home on leave, and he tells me he’s captured 
seven Germans. Now I really haven’t the 
faintest idea what to do with them.”’— 
Weekly Telegraph. 





A False Note.—‘‘ I hear you ca-a-alling 
me,” warbled daughter from the parlor. 

“ Yes,”’ sang mother from the kitchen, 
“T want you to come here and help me 
with the dis-s-shes.”’ 

And then a profound silence reigned.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Another Insult to Uncle Sam.—* The 
Leyland liner Armenian was torpedoed and 
sunk on June 28 by a German submarine. 
The vessel was carrying 1,414 mules, 
which were consigned for the port of 
Avonmouth. <A large number of the miss- 
ing are American citizens.’””—From the 
London Shipbuilding and Shipping Record. 





Intelligent Youth.—The boy was very 
small and the load he was pushing in the 
wheelbarrow was very, very big. 

A benevolent old gentleman, putting 
down his bundles, lent him a helping hand. 

“ Really, my boy,” he puffed, ‘* I don’t 
see how you manage to get that barrow up 
the gutters alone.” 

“1 don’t,” replied the appreciative kid. 
“Dere’s always some jay a-standin’ round 
as takes it up for me.’”’—Puck. 





Harsh Measures.—The wounded high- 
lander in hospital was very deprest, and 
seemed to make no headway toward re- 
covery. He was for ever talking about his 
“bonnie Scotland,’ and the idea occurred 
to the doctor that a Scotch piper might 
rouse his spirits. 

After some hunting around a piper was 
found, and it was arranged that he should 
present himself outside the hospital that 
night, and pour forth all the gems of Scot- 
tish music the pipes were capable of inter- 
preting. This he did. 

When the astute doctor turned up the 
next morning he eagerly asked the matron: 

“ Did the piper turn up? ” i. 

“He did,’”’ replied the matron. 

“ And how’s our Scotch patient?.”’ 

“Oh, he’s fine; I never saw such a 
change,” said the matron. 

“That’s grand. It was a fine idea of 


mine to get that piper,” said the delighted 
doctor. 

“Yes,”’ said the matron, sadly; “ but 
the other thirty patients have all had a 
Serious relapse.” —Til-Bits. 
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Try this easy way to 
clear your skin with 


with the finger-tips. 


close the pores. 


Do this once or twice 


will be astonished how quickly the heal- 
ing, antiseptic Resinol medication soothes 
and cleanses the pores, removes pimples 
and blackheads, and leaves the complex- 
ion clear, fresh and velvety. 


water, 


a day, and you 


more, Md. 


Resinol Soap 


Bathe your face for several minutes 
with Resinol Soap and warm water, work- 
ing the creamy lather into the skin gently 
Then wash off with 
more Resinol Soap and warm 
finishing with a dash of cold water to 


If the skin is in bad condition through 
neglect or an unwise use of cosmetics, 
apply a little Resinol Ointment and let 
it remain on ten minutes before the final 
washing with Resinol Soap. 

Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and 
dealers in toilet goods. 
cake and miniature box of Resinol Oint- 
ment, write Dept. 5-G, Resinol, Balti- 


For a trial size 


Resinol Shaving Stick also contains the 
Resinol balsams, making it most agreeable 
to men with tender faces. 


Trial on request. 














“‘Men, let me tell you about Wright’s 
Union Suits 


“T’ve worn Wright’s 
Union Suits for years and 
sold them to hundreds 
of shrewd dealers whose 
reputation depends upon 
the quality of the goods 
they buy and sell. And 
I know that if you once 
get into these garments 
you will be sold, too, in 
a minute. 


“Talk about long 
wear! Wright’s Union 
Suits will average three 
or four seasons. They 
wear that long for me. 





a 3 
| Kay Locke. 


“No wonder they 
wear so well. The boss 
himself goes to market 
each year and buys the 
finest long-fiber Egyp- 
tian cotton and fine- 
combed wool. 

“Besides the extra wear 
in Wright’s Union Suits, 
they are tailored to fit per- 
fectly and have a liberal 
closed crotch. While they 
are light in weight, they 
are as comfortably warm 
as any garment you ever 
heard of. ‘ 


‘*They sell at good haber- 
dashers’ for $2 up; separate 
shirts and drawers, $1 up."’ 


Heights UNDERWEAR 


WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR COMPANY, New York City 
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PROFITS IN WAR TIMES 


Babson clients who followed 
the investment facts of 
Babson Service have taken 
profits since war began. Be 
prepared now for the end 
of war. 
Avoid worry. Cease depending on 
rumors or luck. Recognize that all 
action is followed by equal reac- 


tion. Work with a definite policy 
based on fundamental statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department G-4-4 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Organization of its Character in U. 8. 






























INCREASE YouR INCOME 
Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted 
Waite for New LIST No. 574 Ano Fret BOOKLET. 


OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE CO.('xc) 
Oklahoma City, U.S.A. 











Thedemandin unsettled times for good first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability . 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—theyare 
usually on property worth three times the money 
Joaned. We have loaned over $1,000,000 and not a 
single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 
sale made. Write for ae methods, and 
list of loans from $300 to $10. 
AUREL TUs- ‘SWANSON co. 
31 State National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


G&S % FARM MORTGAGES 














on lands in Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. 
Safe as Government Bonds. All Loans 
made by expert with many years’ expe- 
rience. Interest semi-annually. No taxes. Write 
for Loan List No. 29. Capital $125,000.00. 
TITLE GUARANTY & SECURITIES COMPANY, Shreveport, La. 
E. WAYLES BROWNE, President 
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( 9 ALIFORNIA 















=> First Mortgages" 


~ i 
iH (6) )} Our Guaranteed First Mortgages, highly secured 


| by choice California real estate, and paying 7% and 

| &% net to the Investor, offers an absolutely safe, 
ndard investment. Write for list of offerings. 

THE FARM MORTGAGE co., Fresno, California 









,Thrifty men and women in all parts of the country are 
profitably investing their funds by purchasing standard 
securities listed on the New York Stock Exchange in 
‘odd lots,’ that is, small amounts under 100 shares. 

We will execute your order for any number of shares or 
bonds from one up, eithef outright for cash or on par- 
tial payment. 
Practically 30% of the transactions on the Stock Exchange 
now-a-days are in these small amounts—10—20——35— 
60 — ete. 

Free Booklet, B. 1, ‘The Odd Lot” - 
gives full particulars. You can diversify your invest- 
ments by buying a few shares in several companies. 


HELDON. MORGAR 


AND COMPANY 









“42 Broadway, New York City 
Menbuve New York Stock ae 
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OUR ENORMOUS CROPS 


F the six chief grain-crops grown in 

this country—wheat, corn, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, and bueckwheat—all, except buck- 
wheat, show large increases this year over 
last, and the three first—wheat, corn, and 
oats—which are the chief sources of our 
nation’s wealth, show very heavy increases. 
For the first time in our history 1,000,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat have been raised this 
year, the average for recent years having 
been only 686,000,000 bushels, while the 
record-breaking crop of last year was only 
891,000,000 bushels. In corn, of which 
2,672,800,000 bushels were grown in 1914, 
the yield for the present year is, from pres- 
ent estimates, 3,026,159,000 bushels, but 
there are reasons to believe that, when 
final returns are in, the corn-crop will be 
found to exceed the record crop of 1912, 
which was 3,125,000,000 bushels. The 
crop of oats this year was 1,517,478,000 
bushels, whereas last year it was only 1,- 
141,060,000 bushels. A summary of these 
and other important grain-crops indicates 
an increase in the production of all crops 
of 883,771,000 bushels. Following are the 
figures: 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL GRAIN-CROPS IN BUSHELS 








1915 1914 

ING 2c dehictinindndacoacas 1,002,029,000 891,017,000 
Sa eee 3,026,159,000 2,672,804,000 
Serre 1,141,060,000 
MRS Usisccccrdnaseucaes 236,682,000 194,953,000 
ES PRE 44,179,000 42,779,000 
SS ee eee 16,738,000 16,881,000 

Rose Ucn dnetices 5,843,265,000 4,959,494,000 


When values are considered, the show- 
ing, as pointed out by The Journal of 
Commerce, is ‘‘even more remarkable.” 
There is a total in value this year of $563,- 
994,000 in excess of the value for last year, 
money which represents new wealth; and, 
as the writer in that paper remarks, this 
is ‘“‘certainly a satisfactory result, consid- 
ering the rapidity with which wealth is 
being destroyed in other parts of the world.” 
Following is a table showing the values of 
these and other crops last year and this: 


FARM-VALUES OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 
Oct. 1, 1916 Dec. 1, 1914 
ees Oc ac anaaginciens $1,001,844,000 3878,680,000 
2,133,000,000 1,802,599,000 








523,530,000 499,431,000 

110, 767,000 105,903,000 

36,094,000 37,018,000 

12,336,000 12,782,000 

26,147,000 19,540,000 

oa 24,282,000 21,849,000 

Sweet potatoes............ 47,109,000 41,294,000 
White potatoes............ 179,290,000 198,609,000 
ME Picutiechisaosaecet< 865,708,000 779,068,000 
SN arr 107,483,000 101,411,000 
| 513,200,000 519,612,000 
MN 6csak waccasienicsh $5,580,790,000 $5,017,796,000 


The writer finds the above figures signif- 
icant ‘‘as illustrating the even working of 
the great economic law of supply and de- 
mand and the balancing of price against 
quantity.” As an example he cites the 
short cotton-crop of the present year, 
which is “‘selling at a price enough higher 
to bring the money-value close to the 
amount represented in last year’s record 
crop.” He says further: 


“The lower prices of oats bring the crop- 
value closer to that of the previous season. 
The same is true of wheat, altho this does 
not show so clearly in the figures which are 


named. The last wheat-crop was mar- 
keted at a higher average price than the 98.6 
cents which the Government gives as the 
farm price of December 1, 1914, and which 
is made to compare with a similar estimate 
of 90.9 cents per bushel on October 1, 1915. 
The same is true of corn in a lesser degree, 
which is valued at 70.5 cents on the farm 
on October 1, as against 63.7 cents on 
December 1. 

‘Some statisticians are apt to go a peint 
further in estimating the value of this new 
production by including the value of hogs 
and other farm animals. This, particu- 
larly in the case of hogs, is a duplication, 
for most of the huge corn-crop raised in 
this country never reaches market as corn, 
but as hogs, being consumed on the farms 
on which it is raised. This is verified in 
the Government’s estimate of an increase 
this year of 7 per cent. over last year in 
the country’s supply of hogs. 

‘But whether as hogs or corn it will 
have to be transported from one place to 
another and retransported as bacon and 
lard and pork, or as breakfast-food or glu- 
cose or corn-oil or a hundred other prod- 
ucts, and in one way or another much of it 
will be exported. In fact, except for indi- 
vidual use, whatever the farmer raises even- 
tually reaches the railroads, and most of it 
must be manufactured either in flour-mills 
or packing-establishments or starch-fac- 
tories, or otherwise. The railroads keep 
the steel-mills active and the farmers keep 
the automobile-factories busy and tne mills 
and the factories keep every one else busy 
who wants to work.” 


HOW THE GREAT ANGLO-FRENCH 
LOAN WILL BE SPENT 

The $500,000,000 Anglo-French loan has 
led a writer in the New York Times Annalist 
to undertake an explanation of the ways in 
which the money will be spent. He has 
made a study by States and by commodi- 
ties. Every part of the country will share in 
the proceeds. ‘‘From the parent stem at 
Wall and Broad streets,’ he says, ‘the 
branches will shoot out in all directions 
until every section has been reached.” 
Not only will the Eastern bankers and the 
Western farmer share in it, but the lumber- 
men of the Northwest, the sheep - herder 
of Wyoming, the Southern cotton-planter, 
all in some degree, and, not only by the 
quota their sections may contribute toward 
making the loan successful, but ‘‘even 
more vitally by the expenditure of such a 
large sum for the products of the soil and 
of the factory.’’ The loan itself represents, 
he says, only a small proportion of the 
surplus credit now available in this coun- 
try for industrial and financial uses. Hence 
it can hardly have any adverse effect on 
the loaning power of the banks, more 
especially as all the money will remain in 
this country. It is certain that the spend- 
ing of $500,000,000 for American goods will 
have a stimulating effect on business. 
While some sections of the West have not 
shown the same enthusiasm for the loan 
as the East has shown, this writer believes 
the West has quite as much at stake as 
any other part of the country. Follow- 
ing are other interesting points in the 
article: 


‘Of the exports of domestic merchandise 
from the United States to the Uni 
Kingdom and France in the fiscal year 














based on Government estimates on the dates 


ended June 30 last, the larger part con- 
sisted of ten classes of products which are 
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DATED OCTOBER 15, 1915 


$500,000,000 
Anglo-French Five Year 5% External Loan 


THE JOINT AND SEVERAL OBLIGATION OF THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND AND THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 


DUE OCTOBER 15, 1920 


INTEREST PAYABLE APRIL 15 AND OCTOBER 15 


Both principal and interest payable in New York City in United States gold coin, without deduction for any present or future British or French taxes. 


Coupon bonds in denominations $100, $500, and $1,000, which may be registered as to principal. 


Registered bonds in denominations of 


$1,000, $10,000 and $50,000 and authorized multiples. Coupon and registered bonds interchangeable. 


Convertible, at the option of the holder, on any date not later than April 15, 1920, or (provided that notice be given not later than 
April 15, 1920) at maturity, par for par, into’ 15- 25 Year Joint and Several 41% per cent. Bonds of the Governments of the United Kingdom 


of Great Britain and Ireland and the French Republic. 


Such 44 per cent. bonds will be payable, principal and interest, in United States Gold 


coin, in New York City, free from deduction for any present or future British or French taxes, will mature Octobér 15, 1940, but will be redeem- 
able, at par and accrued interest, in whole or in part, on any interest date not earlier than October 15, 1930, 


upon three months’ notice. 


A large amount of these bonds having already been withdrawn for investment, we, whose names appear below, offer, on behalf of 
a country-wide group of institutions and bankers, the unsold balance, subject to prior sale and change in price. 


PRICE 98 AND INTEREST, YIELDING NEARLY 5’: PER CENT. 


Application will be made to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Temporary bonds will be ready for delivery on or about October 29th, exchangeable for the definitive bonds when prepared. 


ALABAMA 
Anniston, First National Bank 
of Anniston 
Sieaingnem, First National 


Otto Marx & Co. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, E. H. Rollins & Sons 


San Francisco, E. H. Rollins 
& Sons 
N. W. Halsey & Co. 
COLORADO 
Denver, Boettcher, Porter & Co. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, ‘vnnecticut Na- 


tional Ban! 
First Bridge ——* National Bank 
Brid eport rust Co. 
Hincks Bros. & Co. 


Hartford, First National Bank 
Hartford-Aetna National Bank 
Phoenix National Bank 
Connecticut Trust and Safe 

Deposit Co. 
State Bank & Trust Co. 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 
Kissel, Kinnicutt < hag oO. 
Lee, Higginson & € 
Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler 
Rhoades 

New Haven, Firet ah Sea Saas 
New Haven Ban 
Second National Bank 
The Chas. W. Scranton Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Wetting. Munety Trust Co. 


. Hibbs & C 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta, Trust Company of 
Georgia 
Robinson-Humphrey-Wardlaw- 
Co. 
ILLINOIS 
Cuicap. Allerton, Greene & 
Kin, 


Breed. ¥ Elliott & Harrison 
C. F. Childs & Co. 

Curtis & Sanger 

Hornblower & Weeks 
Francis J. Johnspon 

Kean, Taylor & Co. 

Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 

Lee, Higginson & Co. 

Peabody, vp Houghtelling & Co. 
Vm. A. 


William Salomon & Co. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 
Stone & Webster 
White, Weld & Co. 
INDIANA 
Evansville, Henning Chambers & 
oO. 

James C. Wilson & Co. 
KENTUCKY 
Ranigvitio, United States Trust 

Chambers & Co. 

. Wilson & Co. 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, Hibernia Bank & 

Trust Co. 
Interstate Trust & Banking Co. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore, Citizens 


Hennin 
James 


National 
an 

Merchants-Mechanics National 
Ban 


National Bank of ~~ 
Baltimore Trust 

Maryland Trust Co 

Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co. 
Alexander Brown & 

Robert Garrett & o- 
Townsend Scott & Son 


MAINE 
Augusta, Granite National Bank 
Augusta Trust Co. 


Bangor, First National Bank 
Kenduskeag Trust Co. 
Merrill Trust Co. 


—— Rumford National 


_Portiand, Canal National Bank 
Casco National Bank 
First National Bank 
Portland National Bank 
Fidelity Trust Co. 
Forrest City Trust Co. 
Mercantile Trust Co. 
Union Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
United States Trust Co. 
Maynard S. Bird & Co. 
H. M. Payson & Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Attleboro, Attleboro Trust Co. 
Boston, ~' aia Atlantic National 


Second National Bank 

Boston Safe Deposit & Trust 
Co. 

CommonwealthjTrust Co. 

New England Trust Co. 

Adams & Co. 

Baker, Ayling & Co. 

Blake Bros. & Co. 

Blodget & Co 

Wm. a Bonbright & Co., Inc. 

Bond & Goodw 

Brown Brothers | & Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks 
ackson & Curtis 
<idder, Peabody & Co. 
A. B. Leach & " 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Merrill, Oldham & Co. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Millett, Roe & on 
Moors & Cabo! 
Parkinson & Boer 
Paine, Webber & Co. 
Jm. A. Read & Co. 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Spencer Trask 
Stone V Webster 
Tucker, Anthony & Co. 
Townsend, Anthony & Tyson 
H. C. Wainwri - & Co. 
White, Weld & 


Fall River, edieniie Pocasset 
National Ban 
Metacomet | aa Bank 
Chace & Stafford 
6. Ni. Hato 
G. M. Haffords & Co. 


Pee, Safety Fund Na- 
tional nk 


Haverhill, Merchants National 
Bank 


Lowell, Old Lowell National 


an 
James M. Abbott & Co., 
Lynn, Essex Trust Co. 
New “aa First 


Inc. 


National 
n 
Sikertianice National Bank 
Merchants National Bank 
ces meee First National 
Ban 
Merchants National Bank 
Ocean National Bank 
Pieengats, Agricultural National 
Pittsfield National Bank 
F each 
Salem, Naumkeag Trust Co. 


Bea Union Trust Co. 
Ww. Simons 
H. H. Skinner 


Taunton, Machinists National 


n 
Taunton National Bank 


Worcester, Bonney & Moore 
Kinsley & Adams 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit, First and Old Detroit 
National Bank 
Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., 
Gene nan, Old 


Inc. 
National 


Mic ~ all Trust Co 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, First & Security 
National Bank 
Northwestern National Bank 
Scandinavian-American Na- 
tional Bank 
St. Paul, First National Bank 
Northwestern Trust Co. 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis, A. G. Edwards & Sons 
Francis Bros. & Co. 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha, Burns, Brinker & Co. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord, Mechanics National 


Dover, Strafford :. Bank 
Alonzo Elliot & Co 
Shontell & Varick — 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark, J. S. Rippel 


NEW YORK 
Albany, First National Bank 

National Commercial Bank 

New York State National Bank 

Union Trust Co. 

Harris, Forbes & Co. 

Spencer Trask & Co. 
Binghamton, Peoples’ Trust Co. 
Buffalo, Bank of Buffalo 

‘ord & Enos 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 
White, Weld & Co. 


Elmira, Sawyer, Noble & Co. 


Middletown, Merchants Na- 
tional Ban! 


New York City, J. P. Morgan 
&C 


‘o. 

American Exchange National 
an 

Bank of America 

Bank of New York 

Chemical National Bank 

Chase National Bank 

First National Bank 

Hanover National Bank 

—— & Traders National 
ank 


Irving National Bank 

Liberty National Bank 

Manhattan Co. 

Mechanics & Metals National 
Ban 

Merchants National Bank 

National Bank of Commerce 

National City Bank 

National Park Ban 

Seaboard National Bank 

Bankers Trust Co. 

Central Trust Co. 

Columbia Trust Co. 

Equitable Trust Co. 

‘armers & Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
Sectoupenegn Lis 4 Co. 

New York Trust 

Title cenare x Trust Co. 

Union Trust 

United Rates Mortgage & 
Trust Co. 

United States Trust Co. 

August Belmont & — 

Chas. D. Barney & Co 

Blair & Co. 

William P. Bonbright & Co., 


Inc 
Reown faeathoss & Co 
Clark, Dod, oe Co. 
Harvey an ee Sons, 
Heidelb & Co. 





New York City—Continued 

calles & Co. 
falsey & Co. 

Narris, Forbes & Co. 
A. Iselin & Co. 
Kean, Taylor & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. 
Kountze Bros. 
Lazard Freres 
A. B. Leach & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
Ladenburg, Thalmann = Co. 
Maitland, Coppell & Cc 
Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler 
Potter, Choate & — 


Remick, Hodges & Co. 

Rhoades 

WwW: ~~ Ralomols & Co. 
& W. Seligman & - 

Spe ncer Trask & Co 

Wh hite, Weld & Co. 


Rochester, am Bank 
raders’ Bank of wasester 
Security Trust Co 
Ford & Enos 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 


Syracuse, Ford & Enos 


Troy, Troy Trust Co. 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 


OHIO 


Caneionam, Citizens National 
mn 


a 
First National Bank 
Cleveland, The Bonbright-Her- 
rick Co. 


Harris, Forbes & Co. 
aren, Miller & Co. 

Otis & Co. 

The Tilloteon & eet Co. 
White, Weld & 


Columbus, seavacl National 
Bank 


Dayton, City National Bank 


Toledo, Second National Bank 
Secor & Bell 


OREGON 
Portland, Hall & Lewis 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia, Drexel & Co. 
rown Brothers & Co. 
Bank of North America 
Central National Bank 
Corn Exchange National Bank 
First National Bank 
Fourth Street National Bank 
Franklin National Bank 
Philadelphia National Bank 
‘ommercial Trust 
Fidelity Trust = 
Girard Trust 
Pennsylvania Co. for Insurance 
on Lives and Granting 
Annuities 
Barclay, Moore & Co 
Charles D 7 & Co 
ae & Co 


Packard 
Thomas A. Biddle & Co. 
Bodine Sons & Co. 
=— A Bonbright & Co., 


Brooke, Stokes & 
Butcher, Sherrerd z ‘Hansell 


n & Co. 
Chattes Fearon & Co. 
Frazier & Co. 
M. M. Freeman & Co. 
Robt. hadionios / - Co. 
Goodall, Wister & C 
Graham & Co. 
N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Philadelphia—Continued 
Harper & Turner 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 
Chas. C. Harrison, ‘Jr. & Co. 
Henry & West 
C. Clothier —— & Co. 
Kieuaee & Kee 
B. Leach & re o. 
Mellor & Petry 
Montgomery, c lothier & Tyler 
Ww . Newbold’s Son & Co. 
Co. 


Townsend, W: helen & Co 
Rufus W: aples &C 


Pus, Bank Po ‘Pitteburgh, 


Diamond National Bank 
Farmers Deposit National Bank 
First-Second National Bank 
Mellon National Bank 
Peoples National Bank 
Union National Bank 
Western National Bank 
Colonial Trust Co. 
Pittsburgh Trust Co. 

e Deposit & Trust Co. 
Union Trust Co 
Holmes, Wardrop & Co. 
Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler 


Scranton, Brooks & Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, Aquidneck National 
Bank 


Pawtucket, Slater Trust Co. 
Providence, Columbus Exchange 
National Bank 
Merchants National Bank 
National Exchange Bank 
Providence National Bank 
Industrial Trust 
Rhade 


Co. 
Bodell & 
Richardcon & taste 
Wilson, Slade & C 
Westerly, Wasting Trust Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, First Notional Bank 
" arshall & 
The E. M. Moreland Co. 


TENNESSEE 


staaqete, Fourth-First National 
an 
VERMONT 


eee « -wanmaine Brattleboro Trust 
oO. 


Co 
Island Hospital Trust 


Montpelier, Montpelier National 
Bank 


Rutland, Clement National Bank 


VIRGINIA 
a a American National 
an 
Bank of Commerce & Trust 
First National Bank 
Mechanics & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank 
Merchants National Bank 
National State & City Bank 
Planters National Bank 
Old Dominion Trust Co. 
Richmond Bank & Trust Co. 
Richmond Trust = Savings Co. 
Virginia Trust 
Thomas Branch & Co. 
Daven 
Scott & Stringfeliow 
John L. Williams & Sons 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle, E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Spokane, Richards Bros. 
Tacoma, E. H. Rollins & Sons 

WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee, Edgar, Ricker & Co. 
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Have We Ever Said a Word 
That You Doubted? 


Our claim is that by selling cigars by the 
box from our factory direct to the smoker, we 
can sell him a better cigar for the same money 
than he can buy in the usual retail way. 

That was the idea behind this business when 
we started this method of sale 
nearly fourteen years ago. 

In all these years we have 


all more or less essential in modern war- 
fare, either to feed, clothe, mount, or 
otherwise equip the fighting forees. Con- 
sequently it is upon these and similar 
commodities that the greater part of the 
$500,000,000 credit undoubtedly will be 
spent. If the expenditures were divided 
among them according to their relative 
importance in the export trade of last year, 
the producers of each class of the ten 
products would benefit through sales in the 
following approximate amounts: 


Article Sales 


23, 1915 





made no claims that we could 
not back, and none that would 


Horses. . 
Wheat... . 
Automobiles. . . 


. $37,000,000 


104,500,000 
24,500,000 


not stand to reason. 

Today we have many thou- 
sands of customers who buy 
from us regularly. This adver- 
tisement is for the man who has 
not yet tried our cigars. 

We could call our Panatela a 
Havana cigar—but we do not. 
It isa Havana-filled cigar, witha 
Sumatra wrapper. It is a hand- 
made cigar. We sell it at $5.00 
a hundred. 

It is the usual 1oc or 3-for-a- 
quarter goods of the over-the- 
counter trade. The difference in 
cost is part of what we save by 
selling to smokers direct instead 
of to stores. 

We do not ask you to buy; we 
do ask you to let us send you a 
box on trial. 


Our Offer is: We will, upon request, 
send FIFTY Shivers’ Panatelas on 
approval to a reader of The Literary 
Digest, express prepaid. He may smoke 
ten cigars and return the remaining 
forty at our expense and no charge for 
the ten smoked if he is not pleased 
with them; if he is pleased with them 
and keeps them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $2.50, within ten days. 


Even if you accept this offer, 
like the cigars and pay for them, 
we do not make a profit, unless 
you begin to buy your cigars reg- 
ularly from us. This you will 
probably do. It is in just this 
way that our large list of regular 
customers has been built up. 

We make other cigars than the 
Panatela, including a line of Clear 
Havana cigars. All these cigars are 
shown in our catalog which is sent on 
request. In ordering please use busi- 
ness stationery or give reference and 
state whether you prefer mild, medium 
or strong cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc 
2056 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Shivers’ 
Panatela 
Exact Size 
and Shape 














and other Virginia Farm 
Products. 

Forest HomeVirginia Hams. 

F — pj Water-ground 


pal. 
Forest Home Whole Wheat 
or Graham Flour. 
5-lb. box delicious farm made sausage $1.50 delivered 
Send for booklet and price list. Dept. B 
FOREST HOME FARM Purcellville, Va. 





PATENTS 


Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade- Marks, 


etc., sent free. 70 years’ experience. Patents 
procured through Munn & Co. receive free 
notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO. fA e°Welinen bs 








WANTED iD FA Write for List of Inventions 
Wanted. $1,000,000 in 

offered for inventions, 

Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 








42,000,000 
137,500,000 
21,500,000 
21,500,000 
87,500,000 
19,000,000 
5,000,000 


Copper-manufactures. . . . 
Cotton, unmanufactured. . . 
*Tron- and steel-manufactures 
Leather and manufactures 
Meat and dairy products 


Wool-manufactures 


Total. . ? : ahnisdrew $500,000,000 


* Based on incomplete export returns, Probably much larger 


‘‘Naturally this table gives only a very 
rough idea of the probable distribution of 
expenditures, for the reason that un- 
doubtedly there will be considerable sums 
spent for products not in the list, w hile the 
proportions for those included may not hold. 
It is likely, for instance, that the amount 
to be spent for munitions of war will be 
relatively larger, because American manu- 
facturers of shrapnel-shells and similar 
goods only recently commenced to ship 
them in large quantities. Thus, the pro- 
portion to be applied to the products of 
copper, iron, and steel will undoubtedly 
show an increase if the actual figures should 
ever become available. Nevertheless, these 
figures, when studied in detail, according 
to the importance of the products geo- 
graphically, show clearly the far-reaching 
benefits which will accrue to the whole 
country. 

‘*The exports of unmanufactured cotton 
formed the largest single item in our trade 
with England and France last year, and it 
is largely upon their takings of the present 
year’s crop that the prosperity of the 
South depends. The recent export returns 
show cotton-shipments to the Allies large 
enough to warrant the assumption that a 
substantial part of the proceeds of the loan 
may be devoted to the purchase of that 
staple. On the theory of expenditures as 
outlined above, the sum to be so used would 
amount, as the table shows, to more than 
$137,000,000, and, based on the production 
by States, this sum would be distributed in 
about the following manner: 

Texas... $39, 200,000 
Georgia 


Alabama. ..... 
South Carolina. . 


Missouri. . 

Mississippi. 
Arkansas... . 
All other 


$10,700,000 
10,500,000 
8,600,000 


F 15,000,000 ; 
. 17,400,000 


13,000,000 

‘*Even allowing for the necessary qualifi- 
eation of these figures, the South’s interest 
in the loan is obviously very great. Nor 
will any benefits that may be derived from 
stimulation of the cotton-trade be confined 
wholly to the South, for the trade’s 
ramifications are as wide as those of the 
loan itself. 

*‘Conditions in the South may also be 
favorably influenced through expenditures 
for tobaeeco—one of the luxuries for which 
the demand from France and England was 
greater last year than the year before, 
largely, it is said, to furnish solace to the 
men in the trene shes. At any rate, the two 
countries last year took $27,000,000 worth, 
representing 3.8 per cent. of their total 
expenditures for the ten products under 
discussion. On that basis, $19,000,000 of 
the loan should go for tobacco, and, as- 
suming that this were distributed among 
the States according to their importance as 
producers, the division would be about as 
follows: 
Kentucky. . 
North Carolina. . . 
Virginia... . 

“Next to cotton, the greatest expendi- 
tures will be for wheat, if the export ratio 


. 85,700,000 Ohio 
3,100,000 Tennessee . 
2,000,000 All other. 


. 31,400,000 
1,100,000 
. 5,700,000 





YOU CAN HEAR! 


You see the wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled 150,000 deaf people to hear. We are 
sure it will do the same for you; are so absolutely 
certain of it that we are eager to send you an 


Acousticon 
On FREE TRIAL 


Without Deposit 


There is nothing you will have to do but ask for 
your free trial. No money to pay, no red tape, no 
reservations to this offer. Our confidence in the 
present Acousticon is so complete that we will gladly 
take all the risk in proving beyond any doubt that 
The Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again ! 

The Acousticon has improvements and patented 
features which cannot be duplicated, so no matter 
what you have ever tried, just ask for a free trial of 
the Acousticon, You’ll get it promptly, and if it 
doesn’t make you hear, return it and you will owe us 
nothing—not one cent. Address 
GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1302 Candler Bldg., N. Y. 

Toronto, Ont., Office, Royal Bank Building. 


























NOTICE TO BANKERS! 


MONG man ote valuable features, “The Book 
of Thrift,’ io - D, MacGregor, of The Bank- 
ers’ Magaz ine, uaa upwards of one hundred 
and fifty of his famous ‘*Talks on Thrift’’ as published 
in a large number of newspapers throughout the coun- 
try as part of the American Bankers Association's 
campaign of thrift education. In addition, there are 
over seventy appropriate illustrations, numerous in- 
terest tables showing the results of systematic saving 
and depositing, and a collection of one hundred and 
seventy-eight quotations on the subject of thrift from 
the lips of well-known men and women of all times— 
statesmen, publicists, bankers, authors, journalists and 
social workers, making by far the most complete and 
convincing compilation of this nature ever made. 


THE BOOK OF THRIFT 


Why and How to Save and 
What to Do With Your Savings 


contains material enough for thousands of advertise- 
ments on saving and investment. With this volume 
at hand, no banker need be at a loss for strong mate- 
rial for use in his newspaper advertising space, for 
circulars, form letters, street car cards, house organs, 
or for an address on a subje ct which is be: coming of con- 
stantly greater interest in every community. 

There never was a time in the history of the United 
States when the utmost possible stimulation of the 
saving habit meant so much to individual and national 
prosperity as it does now. 

Get a copy of “‘The Book of Thrift’ 
good work along in your community. 

Large 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


and help the 




















“JUST PUBLISHED 
How to Deal With 
HUMAN NATURE 

IN BUSINESS 


By SHERWIN CODY 
Author of “‘How to Do Business by Letter,”’ “The Art of 
Writing and Speaking the English Language,”’ Etc. 
A Big, Practical Book on Doing Business by 
Correspondence, Advertising, and Salesmanship. 


Direction, Suggestion, Study, and Example, based on 
the Real Psychology of Business Effort. 

Considers with care National Characteristics, Service, 
Your Own Valuation of Yourself, Monopoly for Ev- 
ery Man, The Mind and How It Works, Advertising, 
The Imaginative Method and Its Uses, Principles of 
Appeal, Proportion and Emphasis, Analyzing a Busi- 
ness, Correspondence, Various Styles in Business 
Letter Writing, System in Mail Order Correspondence, 
A Study of the Grocery Business, Collections by Mail, 
etc. Price, $2.00 Net; by mail, $2.12. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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in the last fiseal year holds in purchases 
with the proceeds of the loan. Taking the 
ten leading States in the order of produc- 
tion last year, the distribution would be 
somewhat like this: 


Kansas........ a 000,000 Minnesota... . .. $5,000,000 
North Dakota... 9,000,000 Missouri... .... 5,000,000 
Nebraska. .. 8,000,000 Washington... 5,000,000 
Oklahoma. ..... 5,000,000 Ohio . .-.+e. 4,000,000 
Illinois ... §,000,000 All other. . 36,000,000 
Indiana........ 5,000,000 


“The indicated expenditure for wheat 
exceeds $100,000,000, and, as practically 
every State produces a considerable quan- 
tity, a final analysis of the expenditures 
would probably show a wider distribution 
than those for any other class of products. 
The table clearly indicates the great in- 
fluence which the loan may exert in de- 
termining business-conditions in the West 
and Middle West, and of the country as 
a whole. 

“The millions which may be spent for 
leather and leather manufactures will be 
very widely distributed. The West, pro- 
ducing the hides, will get its share, as will 
the New England States, which are the 
leaders in the production of leather goods. 
It is, in fact, one of the most important of 
New England’s industries, and upon its 
prosperity many thousands of people de- 
pend for employment. Too, the same 
section will no doubt be greatly aided by 
expenditures for woolen manufactures, 
large quantities of which are being pro- 
duced for export to the Allies by the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company and others, while 
Wyoming, Montana, and other sheep- 
raising States have a material interest in 
the loan for the same reasons. The large 
shipments of automobiles will bring profits 
to the manufacturers of Michigan, Ohio, 
New England, and other sections which 
have a large output. 

“Turning to the manufactures of iron 
and steel and copper, the expenditures, 
based on production and export statistics, 
would be approximately as follows: 


Copper- Tron- & Steel- 

Manufactures Manufactures 
Arigona........ $14,000,000 Pennsylvania. .. $9,000,000 
Montana....... 8,000,000 Ohio.,......... 5,000,000 
Michigan... .... 6,000,000 Illinois......... 2,000,000 
6,000,000 New York...... 1,500,000 
a 2,000,000 Alabama....... 1,000,000 
All other....... 6,000,000 All other. ...... 3,000,000 


“These figures are, however, undoubt- 
edly substantially smaller than the actual 
distribution will be, for the reason that 
they are based partly on Government 
export statistics, which are very meager as 
regards the figures for exports of iron- and 
steel-manufactures by countries. It would 
therefore not be at all surprizing to find 
them doubled or tripled in the actual 
expenditures.” 


WHY RAILROAD ISSUES FOLLOWED 
INDUSTRIALS IN THE RISE 


During the September phenomenal ad- 
vances in quotations for industrial stocks it 
was again and again remarked that railroad 
issues had remained strangely inactive in 
comparison. There was one day, late in 
September, when transactions in indus- 
trials amounted to 930,000 shares, the total 
transactions in all stock being not far above 
1,000,000 shares. Even Reading, usually an 
extremely active stock, was almost forgot- 
ten. Later in the month there was a little 
more activity in railroad issues; observers 
believed they saw signs of further activity 
by the first week in October, and then ad- 
vances came, some of them notable. War- 
rant for a return of popularit y was found in 
better railroad earnings and statements in 
annual reports showing marked advances in 
efficiency of operation. Three lines were 


noted in which material losses occurred in 
traffic, and yet, through better management, 

the loss was either greatly reduced or entirely 
Close observers foresaw that if 


wiped out. 
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HE undercurrents of the great 

European upheaval have touched 

our shores. We see our industries, 
commerce and finance affected; we see the va- 
rious elements in our population in a new light; 
we see the importance of treaties which many of 
us did not know existed; we see the United States 
prominent as a World Power. 

Every American, who feels his responsibility as 
a unit in this power, must know how the United 
States has risen to this position. He must know 
the facts of the past, not superficially, but in all 
their bearings on our modern development. 

With this knowledge of the needs of many, 
THE OUTLOOK, through its Department of 
Industrial Progress, has arranged for the publica- 
tion of a remarkable and timely reference work— 


The United States 


Its Beginnings, Progress and Modern Development 
Edited by EDWIN WILEY, M.A., Ph.D., and IRVING E. RINES. 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Professor of Government in Harvard University, 

Advisory Editor on International Relations and Government. 





This great work is a distinct and new contribution to 
public information, based on extended research. It takes 
you interestingly from pre-discovery days down to modern 
times. Throughout emphasis is laid upon the social, eco- 
nomic and political factors which have influenced events. 
Industria) and commercial conditions—politics, labor, man- 
ners, customs, education, invention, art—internal:-and foreign affairs— 
all these phases have been treated as in no other American historical 
work, fully, impartially, accurately. The triumphs of war are placed in 
their proper proportion, and the triumphs of the many years of peace 
emphasized. It is in these phases that we must have a better under- 
standing of the facts of American national development. 


FREE—80O-Page Book 


Send for this 80-page illustrated book. It describes in detail the plan and 
scope of The United States—quotes comments and endorsements—gives the 
complete table of contents, valuable and interesting in itselfi—includes speci- 
men pages, maps and illustrations—describes the complete Index, a separate 
volume in itself and the most comprehensive index ever compiled for an Ameri 
can historical reference work. Even if you think you are only mildly interested 
now, send for the Book and let it tell its story. With it will come our 





Special Low Price Offer 


which will enable you to secure this remarkable set of books at 
once, at trifling outlay. Mail the coupon NOW. m 


The Outlook Company, ¥ a 


Department of Industrial Progress 
381 Fourth Ave., New York / 
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HE brief outline below shows how this 
great reference work arranges the facts 
of American national growth into epochal 
Do not these headings suggest 
very interesting reading as well as 


how to refresh and strengthen 





your | knowledge of the coun- 
try’s growth? 


First Period 
The Indians, Past and 
Present, and Their In- 
fluence upon the Devel- 
opment of European 
Civilization in the Uni- 
ted States. The _—— 


Builders and _ Cliff 

Dwellers. The Discov- 
ery and Colonization of 
America. Social and 
Economic Conditions 


during the 
Era. 


Colonial 


Second Period 
The Struggle for Inde- 
pendence and the At- 
tainment of Nation- 
ality. The Revolution. 
The Confederation and 
the Constitution. Social 
and Economic Progress 
of the Country— 1764-98. 


Third Period 


Development of De- 
mocracy. The Jefferson- 
ian Era. The Jackson 
Democracy. Rise of the 
New West. Sectional 
Divergence. Tendencies 
to Disunion. Slavery 
and Abolition. The Ap- 
peal to Arms and Tri- 
umph of Nationalism. 
Social and Economic 
Conditions and Progress 
—1789- 1865 


Fourth Period 
The United States as a 
World Power. The Re- 
construction Era. The 
Era of Industrial Reor- 
ganization. The Era of 
Territorial and Com- 
mercial Expansion. 
Modern Social and 
Economic Problems. 
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Please send, without any obligation on my 

part, the Free Book as per your advertisement in 
Digest; also details of your Special Offer. 








reconstruct a mismanaged or “run-down” body. 


tioned authority. 





of the h 

pleasure or money.”’—The San Francisco Call. 

Cloth bound. $1.25 net at Seasees pest-gals by the 
Publishers for $1.3 


K & we AGNALLS COMPANY 


FUN 
Dept.6 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Get the Most Out of Life 


Get this Important New Book. It shows you How To be sound and 
happy, and avoid the discomforts and dangers of breakdown—How.T 


o 


Plain, practical guid- 
ance pions the lines of simple, natural living, by a physician of unques- 


T. 'H. E H. E A R x and Blood- Vessels; Their 
Care and Cure and the Gen- 
eral Management of the Body. ByI.H. HIRSCHFELD,M.D. 


“‘Tellsin clear, understandable English, the surprisingly interesting story 
uman hes art, and how easily it may be kept sound without sacrifice of 

“Tf the family library consists of 

but two or three books, this is a work that should be in the home.””—Denver News, 


Despite A Weak Heart 








Next to having a 
Powerful Consti- 
tution, the thing to 
Know is How To 
Manage Weill With 
a Poor One. 


This New Book 


Will Show You How 
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ie E is included in its scope. 











1 tion on all phases of all matters. The latest ad- 
vances in aviation are described and pictured—the 
pe _.@ submarine, the dreadnought, the Zeppelin, the 
_ ——— — pe 








Some Interesting Facts 
About This Wonder Book 


Over 380 editors and specialists were 
employed in its compilation and it took 
almost four years to complete it. 

It cost over $1,450,000 to produce— 
most expensive book published. 

It defines over 450,000 living vocabu- 
lary terms, thousands more than any 
other dictionary. Nearly 3000 pages. 

It is the only dictionary having all of 
the information within its pages in one 
alphabetical order—an immense time- 
saving feature. 

The only dictionary that gives exact 
information and dates of events under the 
headings of history, biography, and 
geography. 

The only Dictionary that includes, wher- 
ever pos- 











sible, speci- 
mensof cele- 
brated paint- 
ingsfrom the 
brushes of 
the world’s 
greatest 








artists. 

The only Dictionary that gives 7,500 sep- 
arate Lists of Synonyms, and discussions 
of more than 23,000 synonymous terms. 

The only Dictionary that gives Anto- 
nyms. Nearly 5,000 of these are given. 

In the vocabulary only proper names or 
proper terms derived from them have 
been printed with initial capital letters, 
thus enabling any one to determine at a 
glance whether a word is to be written 
with a capital or with a small initial letter. 

The only Dictionary that presents a 
Consensus of Correct Pronunciation by 
the decisions of a Committee of Twenty- 
five Experts from the leading educational 
institutions ofthe English-speaking world. 

Contains the Text-Book Key. Each word 
is respelled twice for pronunciation. First, 
in the New Scientific Alphabet; second, 
in the lext-book key. 

In its making the active cooperation of 
the United States Government was se- 
cured through authoritative assistance 
rendered by the Secretaries of its great 
Departments or by the Departments 
themselves. 

The only Dictionary that contains rules 
governing grammatical and _ rhetorical 
construction. 

The only Dictionary that makes a point 
of systematically correcting the common 
errors of speech. 

Latest official census of populations of 
the world. 

All universities and colleges located. 

Contains over 7,000 definitive pictorial 
illustrations. 

The New Standard contains exact dates 
of births and deaths of prominent persons. 

The New Standard. contains forty-eight 
full-page illustrations, some in over forty 
colors. 











illustrations adorn the pages of this single book. 


The World’s Greatest Single Volume 
The Bible Alone Excepted 


“The greatest book, the Bible alone excepted, the world has yet seen.""—Richard M. 
Jones, Headmaster, William Penn Charter School (founded 1689), Philadelphia, Pa. 
Do you realize the immense cultural value and the great every-day prac- 
tical usefulness of the facts given under many thousands of entries in such 
subjects as politics, business, music, art, literature, law, medicine, agriculture, philosophy, 
history, religion, science, etc.? Millions of dollars were spent to garner this information 
from the four quarters of the globe and to present it here for YOUR use and profit, 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


W STANDARD DICTIONARY 


ALL HUMAN 
KNOWLEDGE 


Since The World Began Is Concen- 
trated In One Amazing Book 


VERYTHING that man has thought and wrought 


places at your fingers’ ends a vast fund of informa- 


rapid-firing gun, the ancient Sphinx, and the mod- 
ern Woolworth are all alike dependably described. 
No longer is there any truth in the old-fashioned idea that 
a dictionary of the language must be a mere list of words. 
mass of general information contained in the great modern Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary is almost beyond comprehension. 
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This great volume 











The amazing 








No less than 7000 


Know What the 
War-words Mean 


Burgomaster—Reservist— 
Contraband — Mobilize— 
Mitrailleuse— Moratorium 
— Armistice — Armaged- 
don—Belligerent—Entente 
— Dreibund— Enfilade— 
Neutrality— Landsturm— 
Landwehr—Cossack. 

Every Word used in War 


or Peace is fully defined 
in the NEW Standard, 








A Few Representative Opinions: 


John Wanamaker, 
Famous Mer- 
chant: 

“Artistic, complete 

and of unrivaled ex- 

cellence.”’ 


George W. Kirch- 
wey, LL.D., Co- 
lumbia Univ. 
Law School: 

“It makes all other 

dictionaries look pale 

andjinsignificant be- 
side it.” 
Most Authoritative Dictionary 

Six months after publication 75,000 copies had been 

sold; it is the dependable authority in all branches 

of the United States Government, in Courts of 

Law, in the leading Universities and Colleges and 

in the Public Schools. In commercial life the 

NEW Standard is popularly recognized as the 

one dictionary that never fails. 

A Necessary Work 

in every home and office because it is not merely 

a ‘‘word-book,’’ but a repository of practically all 

human knowledge; there is scarcely a question that 

can be asked that this wonderful volume will not 
answer instantly, satisfyingly, authoritatively. It 
presents the consensus of the world’s scholarship. 

It embraces a Dictionary of Authors, a Geograph- 

ical Gazetteer, a Dictionary of Noted Persons, 

a Dictionary of Foreign Phrases, a Dictionary of 

Scripture Names, a Dictionary of Abbreviations 

and Contractions, a Dictionary of Errors in En- 

glish, a Dictionary of Signs and Symbols, etc., and 

a History of the World. 

No Money in Advance 

We will place this book in your home or office for inspec- 

tion without the payment by you of a dollar in advance. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Earl Kitchener, 
Secretary of 
State for War: 

“A valuable book 

which will be of great 

utility to me.”’ 


Philander P. Claxton, 
U.S. Commission- 
er of Education. 


“This great work can 
not fail to bea dis- 
tinct contribution to I possess in my li- 
English scholarship” brary.”” 

So confident are we that it will live up to every prom- 
ise that we make for it, that if you merely sign and 
send us the coupon herewith we will send the book at 
our expense for your examination. If it is not satisfac- 
tory, you may return it at our expense. If you find 
that it will be as great a help to you as it has already 
been to thousands of busy Americans and that you wish 
to retain it, you may send us $3.00 asa first payment and 
$3.00 a month thereafter until $35.00 in all have been paid. 


Jack London, the 
Popular Ameri- 
can Author: 

“Tam convinced that 

your new unabridged 

is the best kit of tools 


Superb Limp Morocco Binding—Bible Paper 
For the price quoted above you will receive the finest 
edition of the STANDARD DICTIONARY published. 
It is printed on genuine bible paper, and bound in full 
flexible limp levant morocco leather. Sign and send the 
coupon below so that you may at least have the pleasure 
of examining this superbexampleof the book-maker’s art, 





FREE Inspection Privilege Coupon 


The Funk & Wagnalls Unabridged 
New Standard Dictionary 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Please send me for free examination, charges prepaid, one 
copy of the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary ™ 
one volume, Bible Paper. Bound in Full Flexible Limp Levant 
Leather (Acid Free). If the book is unsatisfactory, I may 
return it within ten days. If 1 keep it, I agree to pay 33-% 
as a first payment and $3.00 each month thereafter until 
$35.00 in all have been paid. 


L.D. 10-23-15 
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the ratio of operating costs for gross revenue 
could be retained, the promise for much 
better railway net earnings in the future 
was bright. A writer in the New York 
Times Annalist, discussing this subject, said: 


‘‘Annual reports now coming to hand 
cover the period ended with June 30, last, 
and there has been a general change for the 
better in the three months that have since 
elapsed. This is illustrated in the East 
and West by the latest earnings-statements, 
those for the month of August issued last 
week by the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Southern Pacific. The former enjoyed an’ 
increase of $648,000 in gross revenues for 
that month over the corresponding month 
of 1914, and added $627,000 of the increase 
to net. The Southern Pacific reported an 
increase of $1,535,000 in gross revenues, 
and carried $1,242,000 to its net. Figures 
such as these make cheerful reading for 
railroad shareholders, who have not been 
surfeited with good news lately. 

‘‘For coming months the outlook may 
be said to be even better. The trunk lines 
look for heavier traffic, resulting from the 
improvement in manufacturing, particu- 
larly at the steel centers, but by no means 
limited to them. The granger lines expect 
prosperity following good crop-periods, and 
this year’s harvests are setting new records. 
How important the crops are to the trans- 
continentals may be judged from a state- 
ment made by James J. Hill on the occa- 
sion of his recent visit East. Mr. Hill said 
that the big wheat-yield should mean an 
average movement over the Great North- 
ern alone of 500 cars of grain per day for 
the year. 

‘It is a point that does not often occur 
to traders, but their shift to the rails was 
welcomed by the brokers handling their 
accounts. The broker’s profit is, of course, 
the same whether his customer buys rail- 
way or industrial shares, but his peace of 
mind has been seriously interfered with by 
the surprizing preponderance of industrials 
in the dealings since the war-craze, because 
of his need for acceptable collateral for 
bank-loans. In times past it was custom- 
ary to protect call loans with collateral in 
the proportion of two-thirds railroad stocks 
and one-third industrial. When traders 
began to concentrate on industrials, most 
banks allowed their customers to mix their 
collateral half and half, and even accepted 
industrials alone where the stocks were 
considered good and the margin ample. 
The recent purchases of standard divi- 
dend-paying rails have given a better tone 
to the brokers’ collateral and have lessened 
the amount of persuasion needed to have 
it passed by the bank.” 


In The Wall Street Journal were given 
interesting facts as to better railroad earn- 
ings. Trunk lines were leading in the im- 
provement in gross business, and the gran- 
gers were generally showing gains. Even the 
Southern railroads had begun to recover 
the ground they lost in the demoralization 
of the cotton industry that occurred last 
year. The writer said: 


“Current railroad earnings fully meet 
expectations of a substantial upturn for 
this season. It should not be forgotten 
that their favorable nature is in part only 
apparent, because of the custom of com- 
paring with the corresponding weekly or 
monthly periods of the year before. Com- 
parisons now run with the period of de- 
pression last year. 

‘“‘Ageregates of reports show for the sec- 
ond week in September an increase of about 
¥6 of 1 per cent. This is only the second 
time this year that the weekly aggregates 
have shown an increase, the first having 
been for the first week of September, when 
the gain was just under 1 per cent. But 
in the second week of this month last year 
these roads lost 6.26 per cent., and in the 
first week 6.01 per cent. Thereafter the 





loss in the weekly gross figures increased 
to as much as 15 per cent. in November, 
and remained near that figure throughout 
the balance of 1914. 

‘“* If conditions in the South continue even 
as good as they are, these weekly gross fig- 
ures should soon show gains of 5 per cent. 
to 6 per cent., or more, over the low level 
of last year. Individual roads in the South, 
as Louisville & Nashville and Southern 
Railway, have already reported slight gains 
in weekly gross. All of which means that 
that section is beginning to regain the 
ground lost last year. 

‘‘On the trunk lines and the grangers, 
the situation is generally better. Penn- 
sylvania, New York Central, Baltimore & 
Ohio, and Erie have all begun to show sub- 
stantial gains in their monthly statements, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the only one yet re- 
porting for August, having made a gain of 
7% per cent. in gross for that month. 
New York Central will report at least as 
good a gain, and Pennsylvania will not be 
far, if at all, behind. Baltimore & Ohio’s 
September tonnage is known to have been 
at least 10 per cent. ahead of last year, 
tho the revenues will not gain in the same 
ratio, owing to the tonnage gain having 
been largely in soft coal. On all the trunk 
lines the merchandise movement is slowly 
broadening. 

‘*Atchison’s August statement showed 
not only a gain of 7 per cent. in gross over 
last year, but the greatest gross for that 
month the road ever had. There was only 
a fair increase in net; the showing in this 
respect would have been disappointing but 
for Atchison’s well-known policy of spend- 
ing freely on maintenance in good times 
and retrenching in bad. Southern Pacific 
also reported its record gross in August, 
tho net earnings were less than in August, 
1912. For the first two months of the fis- 
eal year, however, Southern Pacific shows 
record gross and net. 

‘Railroad earnings are lagging in the 
Northwest. St. Paul is a conspicuous ex- 
ception to this rule, because of the devel- 
opment of new territory opened up in the 
last few years. During this time the St. 
Paul has been far and away the most ag- 
gressive system in the conquest of new ter- 
ritory. Northern Pacific and Great North- 
ern are yet behind the past two or three 
years. Union Pacific is ahead of last year, 
and about even with 1913 and 1912. 

‘The Southwest is apparently the slow- 
est section of the country to recover, altho 
a few roads in that section have begun to 
pick up. The importance of the cotton- 
crop in Oklahoma and Texas and the un- 
favorable conditions for the cotton-growers 
last year combined with stagnation in the 
lumber industry to depress all business. 
Both industries have made much greater 
headway than has yet been reflected in 
railroad earnings of Southwestern roads.”’ 


In the Boston News Bureau a writer de- 
clared that large financial interests had been 
accumulating ‘‘many thousands of shares 
of standard railroad stocks.”’ He found 
not a few broad-minded people who saw 
that, with almost every country in Europe 
at war, American railroad securities had 
become ‘“‘the safest investment in the 
world.’’ Combined with this fact, he cited 
others, including the bountiful harvest, the 
plethora of money, and our great trade- 
balance. He declared that the best opin- 
ion available was that all good railroad 
stocks were still so low as to make certain 
further appreciation in them because of 
their unusual prospects. 


Worried.—_ Burrovucus—* I know a man 
who looks so much like you that one could 
hardly tell you apart.” 

LeNDERS—* You haven’t paid him that 
fiver I lent you three months ago, have 
you? ”—Boston Transcript. 
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REMEMBER ITS WATERPROOF 


DUSTOP 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Stops Dust on 
Concrete Floors 


AILY traffic grinds floors of 
concrete or cement into a dust 
that plays havoc with delicate ma- 
chinery and valuable merchandise. 
And this dust grinds against itself toform 
more dust until the floor is worn away. 
Dustop stops dust once and for all. It 
penetrates and chemically combines with 
the concrete or cement and forms a prac- 
tically new substance as hard as granite 
and impermeable to oils and greases. 
Send $1.50 for trial gallon (F.0.B.New York). 
Anyone can apply Dustop with mop or 
brush or broom. It is a colorless liquid 
that does not scuff off or track on the 
oor. Dries over night, and therefore 
need not halt work. 
Write for booklet and name of our repre- 
sentative in your locality. Address Dept.A. 


TOCH BROTHERS 
Established 1848 


Inventors and Manufacturers o, 
Preservative Paints and Varnishes. 


320 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Works: New York, London and Toronto 














If your new or old car 
takes its time in getting 
away, that’sa wa! 

to equip it with the New 
Stromberg Carburetor. 
Then you canthrottledown 
in high toa slow walk, give 
it the gas suddenly and feel 
your car shoot away with- 
out evenahint of knocking. 
That's exclusive Stromberg 
acceleration, action, snap, 
flexibility. 

Write for new facts on how 
to reduce your gasoline bills 
whether your car is new or 
old. State name, make and 
model of your car. 





Stromberg Motor Devices Co., Dept. C-64 E. 25th St., Chicago 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





EUROPEAN WAR 


IN THE EAST 


October 6.—Petrograd reports serious en- 
gagements in the Caucasus with com- 


panies of regular Turkish 
Suvari, and Kurds. 


upon Lake Van. 


Black Sea coast. 


October 7.—Reports declare that the cen- 
ter of the Russian line before Dvinsk 


is still. on the offensive, 
General von Hindenburg has 


ed it at one point for a space of about 
Elsewhere a deadlock persists. 


3 miles. 


October 9.—Paris reports that many im- 
portant detachments of German troops 


are caught in the marshes 


where a tract of 1,000 square miles is 
rendered impassable for artillery by the 
overflowing of the rivers Pripet, Stru- 


men, Styr, and Goryn. 


October 11.—London declares General von 

Hindenburg’s armies around Dvinsk 
The Germans 
are at a standstill from Friedrichstadt 
to the marshes of Pinsk. Petrograd 
announces decided successes of the 
Russian arms in Galicia on the Strypa 


to be on the defensive. 


River. 


One Russian de- 
tachment drives masses of Kurds south 
The line of engage- 
ments extends northwest almost to the 
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IN THE 


| 

| October 6.—An Austro-German force of 
| 400,000, with much heavy artillery, 
| attacks Servia from the north and west, 
crossing the Drina, Danube, and Save 
| Rivers at many points, according to a 
The Allied troops landed 
at Salonika are being hurried northward 
to assist Servia and to keep the Salonika- 
from the 
Cologne reports two Russian cruisers 
bombarding Varna, a Bulgarian port. 


Berlin report. 


cavalry, Nish railway 


Nish reports a 
attack. 


but that 


penetrat- Minister. 


of Pinsk, 


the southeast. 
troops continues 





passports. 
strations against 


October 7.—Alexander Zaimis accepts the 

Greek Premiership as _ successor to 
Venizelos and forms his Cabinet, taking 
for himself the portfolio of Foreign 


A savage warfare is kept up along the 
Save and, Danub 
reports the Germans unable to advance 
beyond the further banks of these 
rivers and suffering heavy losses. The 
main Servian Army is as yet unengaged, 
lying entrenched in the mountains to 

The landing of Allied 


the political changes in Greece. 


October 8.—The Bulgarian Minister at 
Nish receives his passports. 
garian Minister at Paris is handed his 

Hostile popular demon- 


and Bulgaria are reported in Bucharest, 
the Roumanian mobs smashing windows 


BALKANS in the 


Bulgarians. south. 


Bulgarian aeroplane = 


Varna 


e, in Servia. Nish ing of 


assure 


at Salonika, despite 


The Bul- 


the Central Powers 





trality.” 
announces that Russia will come to 
Servia’s relief. 
she will take no part in the Balkan 
operations. 


Austrian and German Legations 


and creating other disturbances of a 
dangerous character, as a result of the 
Bulgarian mobilization. 


October 9.—Berlin reports the occupation 
of Belgrade by Austro-German forces. 
The forces under General von Gallwitz 
cross the Danube at four points below 
Semendria, driving the enemy to the 


The Servian capital is removed 


to Ishtib, in the south. 
October 10.—With the Germans in com- 


occupation of Belgrade, the 


urther advance of the German right 
wing down along the Drina meets with 
serious difficulties. 
marine supply-centers are reported 
established at the Bulgarian ports of 


Two German sub- 


and Burgas on the Black Sea. 


October 11.—Germany reports the cross- 


the Danube completed, and that 


150,000 Germans and Austrians are 
fighting their way toward the Morava 
valley. 
are attacking the Servian front at 
Kniashevatz, and in the direction of 
Vilasina. 


Nish reports that Bulgarians 


Greece remains armed, 
the vital interests of her neu- 
In Paris Premier Viviani 


Italy announces that 


IN THE WEST 


October 7.—The new French attack, be- 
ginning with the capture of the village 
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H AVAN AND POINTS 


IN CUBA 


Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 


NASSAU 


Regular service from ow York and 
direct connections with Havana. 


MEXICO 


Regular Sailings 
Fleet of large steamers built in America 
and sailing under the American Flag. 
Special tours including any or all of 
the above points may be arranged. 
Excellent service, spacious passenger quarters. 
Write for information and illustrated booklet 
““K’’ describing this delightful trip. 
NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
General Offices, Pier 14, E.R., New York 














IT’S SOUTH AMERICA NOW 


Most beautiful cities in the world. Climate, 
Scenery, Hotels,Social Life. Tours 
W to Brazil, Argentina and all South 
m American Points via Panama 


ma Canal. Write for booklet “0.” 


= OPHAM TOURS 33S f2e2*- 
CRUISES ts: TROPICS 


By the United Fruit Co.’s ‘Great 
White Fleet,” including Panama and 
Central America. Leave Jan., Feb., 
March. Inclusive Fares. 


CALIFORNIA-Expositions 


Fall Tours via Grand Canyon, Pan- 
ama, etc. Frequent departures. 


SOUTH AMERICA Thr<e Grand 


Luxe leave Nov. 24, Feb. 2,16. Novel, 
fascinating. Send for Program desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los An- 














RAYMOND 


- WHITCOMB 





To the 
West Indies, Panama 
and Central America 

Tropical Cruises de Luxe of 24 days’ 

duration, sailing from New York Jan. 

29, Feb. 12 and March 11, by the 

beautiful steamships 
‘*Pastores’’ and ‘‘Tenadores’’ 

Under the American Flag. 
Remarkable and Comprehensive Tours to 
SOUTH AMERICA 
January and February, 1916. 
Weekly Tours to California on the 
Highest Plane of Travel 
Send for booklet desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 


New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 











SOUTH AMERICA 
Two First Class Tours, Feb. 2, 1916, and 
Feb. 16, 1916. $1350 and $990. 
Send for Booklet. 17 Temple Pl., Boston 


THE PILGRIM TOURS 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., Agents 


PANAMA CANAL 
om CALIFORNIA 


Delightful Cruises from New York and 
from San Francisco 
By Large American Transatlantic Liners 
**Finland”’ and ‘‘Kroonland,’’ 22,000 Tons 
Displacement. Moderate Fares, including 
Meals and Berth. 


Panama Pacific Line, 2:scst"'s: SX . 


“IN LONDON TOWN” 


you see and meet the real Brit- 
ish character and get alongside of 
the real Johnny Bull. F. Berkeley 
Smith hasaccesseverywhere. Read 
his book if you have been to Lon- 
don. It will please you. Read it 
if you haven’t been—it’s next best 
to going. Brim full of truth. 

















QUALITY SALES MEN 


w ANTED—An Agency that has three or 
four live-wire salesmen to sell a chinaware 
assortment, direct from the manufacturer to | 
the retail merchant. * The biggest thing on 
earth for the money. Our big commissions 
will make you rich if you have the selling 
force. Write the E. H. SEBRING CHINA | 
CO., of Sebring, O. 








AGENTS.—Get particulars of one of the best | 
paying propositions ever put on the market. 
Something no one else sells). MAKE $4000 
YEARLY. Address E. M. FELTMAN, 
Sales Mgr., 3512 Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ARTICLES FOR WOMEN | 


DOUBLE CHIN.—Successful Chinoff Band, 
pure Para rubber .reducer. Send only 13 
two-cent stamps and agree to pay $1 in two | 
months if chin is satisfactorily reduced ; other- 
wise, no obligation. I have full confidence. 
Elizabeth King, 19 C, Sta. F, New York City. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 


AVAST: YOU FUMBLERS 
Scientific Physical Training Advice by Mail. 
Write for Particulars. 

The Instruction is Individual. 

Address GORDON LAW, 1519 E. St., S. E., 

Wash., D.C. Former Physical Instructor, 
Y. M. c. A., Wash., D. C.—Auburn, N. Y. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS | 
IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are | 
writing for patents procured through me. 3 | 
books witlilist 200 inventions wantedsent free. 
dvice Free. I get patent orno fee. R. B. 
Owen, 45 Owen Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





























INVENTIONS—PATENTING AND 
PROMOTING. A book containing practi- 
cal advice and directions for inventors and 
manufacturers. Book, suggestions and advice | 
free. Lancaster & Allwine, 211 Ouray Bldg., | 
Washington, D. C. | 


REAL ESTATE 


SOUTH ATLANTIC AREA—An empire of 
fertile lands and opportunities. The Seaboard 
Air Line Railway traverses six of the richest 
Southern States from the green fields of Vir- 
ginia to the orange groves and mid-winter 
vegetable gardens on the Gulf Coast of South- 
ern Florida. Choice locations for fruit, truck, 
general farming, stock raising, dairying and 
poultry at low prices and within easy reach 
of large markets. Combination of soil and 
climate with growing seasons from 200 to 348 
days affords a wide range of possibilities. Let 
us direct you to the section best suited to 





| your purposes. Our oe ~ of facts and photos 


mailed free. Ask: J. A. Pride, General Indus- 
trial Agent, SEABO/ ARD AIR LINE RAIL- 
WAY, Suite D-2, Norfolk, Va. 





AN JOAQUIN VALLEY, California, 
Poultry Raisers make steady profits. Cli- 
mate, cheap feed, inexpensive shelter and 


| good markets make it just the place for 
| poultry raising. Delightful locality to live— 


good schools, churches, roads. Neighbors con- 
genial and thrifty. Write for free books. C 
L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
AT&SF Ry., 1884 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 





FOR SALE—An elegant eleven-room resi- 
dence on the best street in Macon City, Ga., 
the prettiest city in the South. Price Thirty 
Thousand Dollars; or BR ry furnished. 
Address H. B. ER GER 
pe el Georgia 








Your Profit 

How would you like to reach 400,000 
possible buyers? 

Our Classified Columns offer you this 
opportunity. 

Agents and Salesmen, Patents and At- 
torneys, Typewriter and Real Estate Bar- 
gains, Duplicating Devices, and Printing 
are some of the various headings used by 
firms advertising in this section. 

A trial ad should convince you 

Rate $1.50 per Line. 














and winning personality. A careful reading 


Judge Elbert H. Gary says: “ This i 
published and read.” 





Copiously illustrated. $1.50 net. 











geles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London 


achieving bigger financial and intellectual success. 
strengthening the faculty for reading men and understanding human nature, and the 
basic impulses that move men to definite action. 


A Book That Helps Fit Men and Women Far Leadership 


PERSONAL POWER 


By Keith J. Thomas 


Here is a book that clearly points out ways to dev elop will-power, mental concentration, 


of it will immensely increase the capacity for 
‘here are practical directions for 


s a well-written, strongly expressed book, and will have 
a good influence upon all who read it, particularly young men. More books like it should be 


Cloth, Over 300 pages. $1.75 net; average carriage charges, 12c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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of Tahure, in the Champagne district, 
jis continued at many neighboring 
points in the endeavor to reach the 
Challerange-Bazancourt railroad. Six 
massed attacks are reported in the 
direction of Ste.-Marie. Four German 
counter-attacks at Souchez are re- 
pulsed. 


October 8.—Paris reports new gains in the 
Champagne district, to the southeast of 
Tahure. In the Artois, German at- 
tacks are still repulsed. An unofficial 
report declares the German lines to be 
weakening owing to the impossibility 





of bringing up adequate supplies under 
the Allied artillery ‘‘sprays.”’ 


October 9.—Sir John French announces 
gains in the Loos sector, where the 
German lines are penetrated for dis- 
tances of 500 and 1,000 yards. 


October 10.—In the Champagne district, 
it is reported, the French take another 
trench southeast of Tahure, and also 
advance to the northeast of the town. 
Berlin claims counter-gains in this 
region, on a 214-mile front. In addi- 
tion there are heavy artillery-actions 
in Belgium, bombardments from both 
sides in the Argonne, and in the Vos- 
ges a long struggle with bombs and 
grenades. 


October 11.—Heavy 





German losses are 
acknowledged by a German _  cor- 
respondent. France reports gains near 
Souchez in the Artois, and the capture 
of German fortifications to the south of 
Tahure, in the Champagne, where its 





new positions are suffering heavy 
German fire. 


GENERAL 


October 7.—Petrograd reports the de- 
struction of a German transport by 
gun-fire from a British submarine in the 
Baltic Sea near the German coast. 


Vienna reports the repulse of a heavy 

Italian attack on the Plateau of 
Vilgereuth, with violent fighting near 
the Austrian position northeast of 
Maronia mountain. Italian failures 
are also reported on the Doberdo 
sector. 


Lieut. W. K. Thaw, and Sergeants 
Norman Prince and E. C. Cowdin, 





American aviators with the French 
Army, are mentioned in dispatches for 
reconnoitering-work in the Champagne 
attack. Harold Chapin, American 
actor, dramatist, and stage-manager, 
is killed in action in France. 

In an address at West Point, Brig.-Gen. 
Francis Vinton Greene, U. S. A., re- 
tired, venturing ‘“‘an intelligent guess,” 
places the dead since the war began at 
2,000,000, the wounded at nearly 4,- 
000,000, and the prisoners and missing 
at 2,000,000. The increase of the 
national indebtednesses of the Euro- 
pean nations is approximately $20,- 
000,000,000. 


October 9.—Replying to the British claim 
that 60 German submarines have been 
sunk, Berlin declares less than 15 to 
be destroyed and that her underwater 
fleet is now greater than at the be- 
ginning of the war. 


October 13.—Premier Viviani announces 
the resignation of M. Deleassé, French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, from the 
Cabinet, M. Viviani taking over that 
portfolio for himself. After a stormy 
session in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, in which the Allied Balkan 
policy is severely criticized, a vote of 
confidence in the Administration is 
passed practically unanimously. 

Zeppelins bombard London, killing eight 
and wounding 34 civilians. It is 
claimed that no important damage is 
done nor any public building injured. 


j 





e 
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The Measure 


There is youth enough to last us as long 
as we live—but we mustn’t waste it. 

We measure our lives by the years that 
have passed when we ought to measure them 
by our physical vigor. 

We attribute to loss of youth discomforts 
and annoyances that are really impaired 
health. ‘That disinclination to exercise isn’t 
middle age; it is degenerating muscles and 
hardening arteries. ‘The years are not to 
blame for a muddy complexion. Its causes 
are inactive skin and injudicious eating. The 
book seems dry, the play dull and social in- 
tercourse tiresome, not because we have out- 
lived our powers for enjoyment but because 
we have wasted them. 

There is a fountain of youth—right living. 
When we learn to make the most of our 
physical resources, when we become truly 
<«shealthwise’’? we have found out how to 
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prolong youth’s vigor and enthusiasm into 
our later years. 

The great health resort at Battle Creek is 
a true Health University, a place where 
people are not only helped to get well but 
taught to keep well. 

A thorough physical examination shows 
the patient’s individual needs in health de- 
velopment and conservation. The definite 
prescriptions in diet and exercise can be fol- 
lowed in their more important features any- 
where. Not only is the ‘expectation of life’’ 
based on physical condition made greater, 
but the true measure of life which is the 
capacity for enjoyment is prolonged indefi- 
nitely. 

Write to Battle Creek for the new book 
about the Sanitarium and its methods. Ad- 
dress 134 Administration Building, Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Michigan. 








2 The BEST LIGHT 


pS With “Best” light the humblest home 
ey ‘ is as brilliant as the millionaire’s pal- 
ace. Asafe, powerful, portable light 
which makes and burns its own gas. 
Every lamp fully warranted. 200 
stylesoflamps. Agents wanted every- 
where. THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92E. Sth St., Canton, O. g 
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contains dainty interchangeable annual calendars. 








The neatest, catchiest, most useful pencil ever devised. The clip 
An ideal 
pocket accessory for any business or professional person. It makes 
asplendid present, prize or souvenir for your friends or customers. 


H. MARUI & COMPANY, Department D, 


Sample (by mail), highly nickel plated. 25c each. Heavy sterling 
silver, $1.50 each. Fully guaranteed. Write for special quantity 
quotation. ADVERTI 


RS: Your ad can be effectively im- 
printed on the metal. AGE ANTED. 


NTS and DEALERS W. 
33 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Your Disc Records? 


If you could find, instanily, without search or 
annoyance, amy record in your library, you would 


Double the Joy of Victrola 
Playing 


Each Record has its individual Pocket, indexed 
so you can find it quickly. The Pocket tilts forward 
so the Record you want may be taken out. Pocket 
remains out until Record is replaced after playing. 


Sf Record Files For 
Victrolas 


area great improvement over Albums or the Hori- 
zontal Shelves supplied with the instruments. They 
are compact, easily accessible, prevent marring and 
scratching of Records, and provide a systematic 
index for your Records. 


A Desirable Christmas Gift 
No. 1016, holds 70 Records, for Victrola ite ” 
$75.00 instrument - - $8.00 
No. 1116, holds 80 Records, for Victrola Xi 
the $100.00 instrument - 9.00 
No. 1600, holds 200 Recerds, for Victrola XVI, 
the $200.00 instrument - - - 15.00 
Oak or Mahogany Finish 
Freight paid in Eastern and Central States. 
Slightly higher in West and South. 
Get Catalog “‘K’’ of Sectional Music Room Furni- 
tureand Record Filing Specialties or see your Dealer. 


The #2 Manufacturing Company 
56 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
New York Office: 75 John Street. 





Start Your Ford in 
Zero Weather 


NEVER mind if it’s too cold 
to get a mixture. Squirt 
a few drops of gas into your 
Red Head Priming Plugs and 
“br-t-r-m-m-m” hums your 
engine on the first turn. 


Priming Plugs for Fords 
do the work of regular 
plugs every day of the year 
and start your Ford in 
zero weather. 

Price $1.25 each or $5a set 
of four with useful safety- 
snout copper gas can free. 
At garages, auto- 

supply, hardware and 
implement stores, or di- 
rect from us. 


” PRIMING 


CAN 
d d 
Other Re “ade Plugs FRE E 
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GENERAL FOREIGN 


October 7.—The Associated Press an- 
nounces official information that Japan, 
basing her claims on the May, 1915, 
agreement, demands jurisdiction over 
the Koreans residing in Chen-tao, in 
the Kirin region of Manchuria, and 
declares that she will use military force 
if necessary. China claims that since 
Chen-tao was not specifically men- 
tioned in the new agreement, the terms 
of the old agreement still hold. 


DOMESTIC 


October 7.—Formal announcement is made 
of the unanimous recommendation of 
the Naval Consulting Board on Inven- 
tions for the establishment of a great 
research and experimental laboratory 
for the United States Navy, costing 
$5,000,000 to establish and $2,500,000 
yearly for maintenance. 


October 8.—Secretary Garrison submits 
to the President plans for a new policy 
for the development and strengthening 
of the Army for national defense. 


October 9.—Formal announcement is made 
by Secretary Lansing of the unanimous 
decision of the Pan-American conferees 
in favor of recognizing General Carranza 
as the de-facto President in Mexico. 


October 10.—Through the enforcement 
of a law long on the statute-book, 
Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, compels 
the saloon- and restaurant-proprietors 
of that city to observe the first ‘dry 
Sunday” in many years. 


October 11.—The present “‘slide,” or push- 
ing up of the middle of the channel by 
the weight of the hillsides on the banks, 
in the Panama Canal, is reckoned as 
having the greatest area of motion in 
the history of the Canal, and the re- 
moval of the 10,000,000 cubic yards of 
earth blocking the waterway is es- 
timated to require months of digging. 


October 12.—The Administration, in a 
note to Germany on the Frye ease, re- 
asserts the right of this country by the 
treaty of 1828 to sail its merchant 
vessels unharmed, and the right of all 
Americans to be protected when the 
vessel in which they travel is sunk by 
eraft of war. It is further asserted that 
to permit passengers or crew to enter 
small boats in mid-ocean is not suf- 
ficient, as this is not ‘‘a place of safety”’ 
in the meaning of the treaty. 


October 13.—Twelve present and former 
directors of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford road, under the indict- 
ment found February 26 last, are 
brought to trial in the Criminal Branch 
of the United States District Court on 
eharges of conspiracy to monopolize 
the commerce of New England. 





Disillusionized.—There is a maiden lady 
in Boston who used to be very fond of Omar 
Khayyam. She quoted the “ Rubaiyat”’ 
on all possible and some impossible occa- 
sions as tho it were her Bible. But a short 
time ago she went to the play, ‘‘ Omar, the 
Tent-Maker,” in order that she might see 
her favorite hero.in propria persona. 

Instead of being pleased with the play 
she came home disgusted. Her copy of 
the ‘‘ Rubaiyat”’ (limited edition, numbered 
copy, Holland paper, vellum binding, Vedder 
illustrations) has been burned or buried. 
She neither mentions Omar nor allows any 
one else to quote him in her presence. When 
asked the reason of her change of taste she 
replies gently but firmly: 

**T didn’t know he was a drinking 
man.” —The Independent. 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current — 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dic rlionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers wiil please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


Several correspondents favor the EAsy CHam 
with the following names of persons who served in 
the Cabinet of the Confederacy with Jefferson 
Davis: Robert Toombs, Georgia, Secretary of” 
State, died December 15, 1885; Charles G, 
Memminger, South Carolina, Secretary of Trea-_ 
sury, died March 7, 1888; Leory Pope Walker, | 
Alabama, Secretary of War, died August 22, 1884; 
Stephen R. Mallory, Florida, Secretary of Navy, 
died November 9, 1873; Judah P. Benjamin) 
Louisiana, Attorney-General, Secretary of W. 
and Secretary of State, died May 8, 1884; John H, 
Reagan, Texas, Postmaster-General, died March: 
6, 1905; Thomas Bragg, North Carolina, At-s 
torney-General, died January 21, 1872; Geo 
W. Randolph, Virginia, Secretary of War, died 
April 10, 1878; Thomas H. Watts, Alabama, 
Attorney-General, died September 16, 1892; 
Robert M. T. Hunter, Virginia, Secretary of 
State, died July 18, 1887; J. A. Seddon, Virginia, 
Secretary of War, died August 19, 1880; George’ 
Davis, North Carolina, Attorney-General, died’ 
March 23, 1896; G. A. Trenholm, South Carolin 
Secretary of Treasury, died December 10, 18767 
John ©. Breckinridge, Kentucky, Secretary of! 
War, died May 17, 1875. : 


In regard to the word thoroughbred, the LExr) 
COGRAPHER is indebted to several correspondents: 
for information concerning this word. He takeg? 
pleasure in submitting the following: The now 
thoroughbred applies to a particular breed (not 
strain) of horses, that is, to the English races 
horse, and is accepted as denoting this breed and 
this only by those familiar with the subje 
Several centuries ago the ‘thoroughbred™ 
(English race-horse) was the only ‘ pure-bred™ 
animal of which we had a complete record, and 
at that time ‘‘thoroughbred’’ did mean “pw 
bred.”’ At this latter day we have many pure 
breeds of animals, for example, pure-bred Perm) 
cheron horses and pure-bred Jersey cattle. 
Morgan is an off-shoot from the thoroughbred 
is now recognized in America as a distinct ’ 
It does not seem that common usage should give 
sanction to the synonymous use of these two words, 
as one is admittedly incorrect. 

“Ww. D. K.,”’ Cedar Rapids, Iowa.—‘Is this’ 
canes correct—'I don’t think that I know 


The expression you submit is correct. 
English idiom. 


Tt isan 


“FF. A. L.,’’ Charleston, W. Va.—‘‘ Mr. Smith 
calls Mr. Brown on the telephone and is told thi 
Mr. Brown is absent. 8 
message with the clerk: 
turns, have him call Mr. Smith at No. “2500.” 
correct for Mr. Smith in thus referring to himse 
to use the courtesy title ‘Mr.’? If incorrect, whi 
should he say? Is it better form for Mr. Smi 
to say in such instances: ‘This is a Smi 
talking. Have Mr. Brown call me, etc.’?’’ 

In the LEXICOGRAPHER’s judgment the fi 
form is absolutely correct, even if the speak 
happens to be the “Mr. Smith’’ in question. B 
is merely an extension of the literary form @ 
writing in the third person, when one wishes to 
formal, as ‘‘ Mrs. Jones presents her compliment 
to Miss Smith, etc.’’ Your alternative senten¢ 
is, of course, equally correct, but the LEXxIco6G 
RAPHER sees nothing whatever against the @ 
pression first cited. 


“T. C. L.,”” New York City.—‘ Are the words 
‘proud’ and ‘jealously’ properly used in the fok 
oe sentence: ‘The sec.et he had been prow 
to share and jealously to guard year after year 
In sending out cards to announce the birth of 
son, as ‘John James Smith, Junior,’ should 
j in junior be capitalized?’ 

Jealously, being an adverb, can not be 
where an adjective is necessary. The sentene 
should, therefore, read: ‘‘The secret he had be 
proud to share and jealous to guard year aft 
year.”’ In writing the name,;‘‘ John James Smit 
junior,’’ the word junior is never capitalized; bul 
when abbreviated, one occasionally finds it Jf 
altho jr. is more correct. 
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